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Fig. 1—Damasst and CASHMERE 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


tECKLESS OF DANGER. 


je rapid march of events about us, and our 
i. movements to keep step with them—possi- 
bly, too, the keen atmosphere, vivid sunshine, and 
all the intense climatic conditions of our country, 
and, in addition, the rapid increase of wealth, and 
its expenditure in a dazzle of delight, making all 
want what but few can have—these things are 
said to produce a marked deleterious effect upon 
the general nervous system, and to induce a re- 
action from the highly strung pursuit of fame 
and wealth and enjoyment into a state of exhaus- 
tion, og of threatened exhaustion, in which re- 
course is apt to be had to stimulants and to nar- 
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coties. And reasoning from numerous examples, 
this state of things is more apparent in gay life 
than anywhere else. 

It is unnecessary to believe that utterances of 
this sort are to be made, if at all with certainty, 
of any but an exceedingly small number of wo- 
men among those who by birth and breeding, by 
education and descent and wealth, claim social pre- 
eminence. But physicians who are called in for 
that small number after the revel, who are at 
their wits’ ends to remedy the wear and tear of 
nerve and muscle, make assurance that, confined 
to few as the danger is now, it is time that atten- 
tion were arrested, that the parents of young girls 
may hinder them from following such a path, and 
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from making such waste of vital powers in the | 


future as the early necessity for stimulants and 
narcotics implies. 

The steps are described as wonderfully facile, 
In one class of cases swept along in the wild 
waltzes of the cotillon, where cold water is not to 
be had, but where iced champagne pours from 
fountains, as it were, night after niglit, in unbro- 
ken succession of dancing, of theatres, operas, 
suppers, with all the emotional fluttering and fal- 
tering, sinking and soaring, of successes and de- 
feats, and of love affairs and their joys and tor- 
tures, no wonder that at last sleep can not come 
without chloral, that eyes redden and steps totter, 
till in no great lapse of time the chloral drunken- 











Fig. 2.—Russian Croak.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 3.—PLaIn AND PLatip Woon 
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Dress 
For description see Supplement. 


ness acquaints us with a drunkenness worse, if 
possible, than that which springs from the 
“unmingled wine, 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine.” 

Or again it is morphia that has given relief to 
the tormented nerve, tired beyond sleep or rea- 
son. To how many that never felt fatigue while 
dancing under flowers and lights amidst the glan- 
cing of diamonds and the sparkle of wines, who 
never felt it while, in another class of cases, 
the midnight study went on for the prizes just 
ahead, does it bring its treacherous relief! The 
rest from the wear of toil, and the escape it of- 
fers into some ideal world beyond, the vials to 
be seen on the shelves of certain druggists’ shops 
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on every Saturday night, tell too sadly. And if 
not in the form of the drug to be swallowed, then 
it is sought in the shape of the little hypodermic 
injection, the art of administering which the pa- 
tient has wrung from the half-unwilling physi- 
cian, till she cau give herself one nightly, and till 
she can not do without it, maddened by indescrib- 
able agony if she attempt to, and becomes the 
morphia drunkard—a being only equalled in in- 
ane folly by her sister of the sweet and hot hy- 
drate of chloral. And yet, again, neither of these 
genii of sleep and evil being resorted to, there 
are the more innocent-seeming bromides, to quiet 
and soften intense conditions, the long use of 
which leave people only in an insane depression. 

Yet where the thing does not go as far as 
that, where the individual would burn with indig- 
nation at being called by any of the names at- 
tached to the free use of the forbidden, where 
but a moderate portion of a tiny glass of wine is 
sipped at dinner, and every appearance both to 
one’s self and the public maintained, the breath, 
we are told, is often sweetened, the color brought, 
and the stimulus supplied by lumps of sugar sat- 
urated with cologne, and thus hardly betraying 
the secret with a kiss. 

Is it the character of our civilization that 
makes such sacrifices inevitable? Or is this altar 
of reckless gayety, on which such victims bleed 
and burn, but the accident of opportunity, and 
the want of knowledge and discrétion on the part 
of certain among the guardians of the generation ? 
Many parents who have risen from the ranks 
into the upper places of affluence know nothing 
of the processes which are going on with their 
children, and feel only with satisfaction that their 
children are members of the gay world in which 
they have spent their lives striving to place them, 
while their vanity is warmed with every one of 
their triumphs, which they do not know how to 
look upon as the sacrificial slaughter. They are 
proud that in this gay world they meet with oth- 
ers possessing the means and unhampered by 
principles who only urge them on in their folly, 
who are having their fling out careless of conse- 
quences, and still others who pursue the round, 
born to it, and hardened in it, and taking the 
time so easily that they feel no injury from it 
before they tire of it. And then there is the 
train of admiring and wondering lookers-on, who 
heighten all these experiences called triumphs by 
their longing, if not their envy. A parent who 
knew what he was about, one would think, should 
snatch his child away from it like a brand from 
the burning. 

It seems as though it were all too frivolous to 
oceupy the youth and power of this century, as 
though the ceaseless and senseless repetition of 
ball and rout and all the whirl of aimless nights 
and days could not satisfy the heart and brain 
that began to pulsate with life amidst the great 
things of our time, as if the memory of it must 
be scorned and its dust shaken from the gar- 


ment even after experiences insufficient to go the 


whole length, and produce the shocking results 
complained of. And this, we believe, must hap- 
pen in time, and the habits engendered must die 
and disappear. The generation of women that in 
Europe fill Girton College, that in America meet the 
great requirements of the Harvard examinations, 
cau not have a majority among its members who 
find nothing better in the life opened before them 
than reckless dissipation. We doubt not that 
those who feel alarm and hasten to make com- 
plaint ate deceived into generalization by too 
few cases, and that the chloral, the morphia, and 
the cologne drunkard are only morbid instances of 
disease, by whose sporadic existence the general 
mass of health may the better be judged. 
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No. 148 of HARvER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, pub- 
lished August 29, is a very timely and attractive 
issue. Mr. JAMES PAyYN follows up his stories 
of * Peril and Privation” with a thrilling account 
of * The Trials of Philip Austin.” Mr. A.W. 
Roperrs Aus some excellent “ Aids for Young 
Anglers,” illustrated with diagrams ; and Mxs, 
Sana KEABLES HUN contributes a characteristic 
sketch to accompany a drawing entitled “The 
Mail-Rider of the Desert.” 

The number is unusually rich in fiction. The 
young heroes of “ The Cruise of the Canoe Club” 
have an adventure in camp, which the familiar 
pencil of Mk. RoGeEks illustrates ; Miss E. M. 
TRAQUAIR narrates a true incident of sea-side 
life, under the title of “Willies Adventure” ; and 
the first part of a story by Miss ANNeTTE NOBLE, 
illustrated by Mr. W. P. Snyper, tells “ How 
Billy went up in the World.” “ The Friday 
Picnic” is a humorous short story from ‘the pen 
of Mr. Marrhew Waite, JUN. 

Apart from the illustrations accompanying the 
Stories, the principal pictorial features of the pre- 
sent issue are“ The Rabbit-Hutch,” and an excel- 
lent drawing by Mrs. T. W. DEWING, entitled 
“ The Dancing Goat.” 








FIDGETY PEOPLE. 
FFXUE habit of the dog and cat of turning 
round three times before lying down is 
said to be a survival of their wild condition 
when they trampled grass and twigs to 
make a bed. In like manner the perpetual 
motion of the fidgety man suggests a previ- 
ous stage of existence, before the process of 
evolution had changed his ancestral weasel 
or cavy into the prevailing human likeness. 





We say fidgety man advisedly, observation 
showing that men are far more given to fid- 
geting than women. Nervous persons are 
by no means necessarily fidgety, while fid- 
gety persons have been heard to declare that 
they had no nerves. Your true fidget can 
not keep still save when asleep. A novel, 
for instance, may seem to capture his con- 
sciousness completely. Presently a finger 
will escape captivity and begin to scratch 
the book-cover, a hand will steal out of 
bondage to play fantastic tricks with the 
paper-knife, a leg will swing itself, or a foot 
wag in its slipper. 

At table the fidgety person upsets the 
spoons, wreaks his restlessness upon the 
salt, and with napkin-rings and forks dis- 
plays misdirected constructive powers. In 
the parlor he disturbs the sequence of your 
argument by twisting up small curls of pa- 
per to fire at the grate. Or he walks up 
and down the room, avoiding certain figures 
of the carpet, as Dr. JOHNSON used to avoid 
the cracks in the sidewalk. Or he succes- 
sively balances in his hand all the small 
movables on book-cases or shelves. There 
are both monotony and variety in his inces- 
sant movement, and. each is more exasper- 
ating than the other. 

We admit the existence and even the gen- 
eral distribution of the fidgety woman. But 
we maintain that she is less pervading, less 
obtrusive, and less flagrant than the male 
of the species. Perhaps it is because girls 
are taught from infancy to conceal their 
feelings, perhaps because they are more 
punctilious in forms of kehavior, perhaps 
because their hands are schooled to all sorts 
of graceful uses, that they can usually “sit 
straight and keep still,” as children are told 
to do by way of penance. 

We have no doubt that crochet-hook and 
worsted-needle are powerful conductors to 
carry off that superfluous element, whatever 
it be, which otherwise diffuses itself in mere 
senseless motion. But any dentist or doc- 
tor will bear witness that women endure 
pain with far more fortitude than men, far 
oftener keeping down ali expression of suf- 
fering. And the same capacity of self-con- 
trol keeps their hands folded and their feet 
quiet, when the impulse to fidget has quite 
overpowered the weaker will of man. 

Nay, there is no doubt that the habit of 
fidgeting exhibited by their lords and mas- 
ters is one of the severest minor trials which 
the “ patient Grizzles” undergo. Moral tur- 
pitude is nothing to it. To sit by, day aft- 
er day, evening after evening, and make no 
sign, when the man whom one has sworn to 
love, honor, and obey tumbles the smooth- 
ness of the magazines, dog’s-ears the corners 
of the books, stirs up strife among the va- 
rious tribes that inhabit the work-basket, 
spins the scissors around his index finger 
fifty times in succession, is to be a martyr 
by the pang without the palm. But the 
man who is capable of fidgeting 1s incapa- 
ble of reformation, and the wise wife re- 
frains from useless admonition. “Things 
without remedy should be without regard.” 

There is, however, a sort of moral fidget- 
iness, and in this offense women are usually 
more deeply steeped than men. Sometimes, 
though not always, physical restlessness is 
the outward and visible sign of moral fuss- 
iness. But the latter vice always puts on 
the form of a virtue. It may masquerade 
as the spirit of punctuality. A seven-o’clock 
breakfast being the mid winter rule, the mis- 
tress of the house, candle in hand, will poke 
about at six, hindering the cook, disturbing 
the precious last nap of her spouse; if not 
profane herself, becoming the inciting cause 
of profanity that is in others, and all that a 
half-prepared meal may be half served twen- 
ty minutes before it is needed in the sacred 
name of promptness. A witty writer used 
to declare that if he were sentenced to be 
hanged at ten, his wife would rouse him at 
five, with the admonition, “Thomas, Thom- 
as, if you don’t make haste, you will be too 
late.” And that excellent lady was but one 
of a large sisterhood. 

Sometimes the female fidget finds her 
housekeeping a sufficient instrument of tor- 
ture. Two or three people invited to din- 
ner make her life an intolerable burden. 
If anything should go wrong, if the roast 
should be overdone or the fish raw, she feels 
that she could never look her guests in the 
face again. Visitors staying in the house 
area still heavier cross, possibilities of do- 
mestic failure being indefinitely multiplied. 
Presently the pleasant habit of hospitality 
fails altogether (the husband thinking it 
not worth the perpetual fret it costs), and 
all the family are the losers. 

Perhaps the most wearing manifestation 
of moral fidgetiness is exhibited by the fid- 
gety mother. From the first cold of her first 
baby to the last headache of her last be- 
trothed son under the paternal roof, she has 
seen the grim spectre of death lurking in 
the background. She can not bear to give 
her boys guns, or let them join a gymnasi- 
um, or allow them boats, or even permit 
skating over deep water, for fear of fatal 





consequences. Her girls are coddled and 
housed and restricted, lest they should be 
slain by the touch of the nerth wind. She 
is never happy when the children are out 
of her sight, and, as a consequence, they are 
seldom happy when init. She fidgets about 
their dress, their studies, their amusements, 
their companions, their lovers, their hus- 
bands and wives, their housekeeping, their 
babies, if she have not fidgeted herself into 
the grave before the arrival of the second 
generation of anxieties. If the young peo- 
ple are expected home after an absence, and 
fail to appear on the instant, she peoples 
the air with horrors: the train is off the 
track, the steamer has been wrecked, the 
horses have run away, the children are ill; 
they are hurt; they are dead. If war slays 
its thousands, the imagination of fidgety 
women slays its tens of thousands wherever 
there is opportunity for it to throw its fatal 
shot and shell. 

Moral fidgetiness has always a laughable 
side, but perhaps no other foible makes its 
possessor more uncomfortable, or curtails 
more rigorously the pleasures and liberties 
of the race. It is the result of a false per- 
spective, a confusion as to the relative val- 
ues of things; and wise mothers may do so 
much to correct this tendency in their chil- 
dren that the subject is well worth their 
consideration. 

As to the bodily fidgetiness which makes 
sensitive beholders frantic, that is both the 
consequence and evidence of lack of train- 
ing. If the obedient hands and feet can be 
taught to do everything, they can also be 
taught to ehstain from doing altogether at 
unfit times aud seasons. And many a long- 
suffering wife bears a needless burden of 
dumb discomfort because her husband’s 
mother did not instill into his youthful 
mind the knowledge of how not to fidget. 





THE REFORMED WALTZ. 


A E have had various sorts of profes- 

sional Reformed people. The Reform- 
ed Drunkard is frequently met ; the Reform- 
ed Gambler, the Reformed Pugilist, and the 
Reformed Clown have had their exhibitors 
and admirers, and it is quite possible that 
in time we shall have Reformed Plumbers 
and Reformed Ice-dealers. Just at present 
a Reformed Dancing-master is attracting 
some little attention by his writings and 
lectures, and he bids fair to rival the popu- 
larity of the ablest of our Reformed people. 

The Reformed Dancing-master has not 
wholly abandoned dancing. On the con- 
trary, he never loses any available opportu- 
nity to advertise the fact that he still gives 
instructions in all branches of dancing ex- 
cept waltzing. The waltz he has utterly 
abjured, at least in its usual form. He holds 
that it is demoralizing, and that no young 
man or young woman can dance it without 
incurring deadly sin. He has nothing that 
is new to say in condemnation of waltzing, 
but the fact that he is a Reformed Dancing- 
master who will never, never again teach the 
diabolical art of waltzing to young people 
makes his crusade against the waltz worthy 
of notice. 

Unlike many reformers, the Reformed 
Dancing-master is not content with merely 
destroying the object of his wrath. He pro- 
poses a substitute for the waltz—a sort of 
expurgated waltz, in fact. In his opinion 
the step of the waltz is not immoral per se ; 
it is the contiguity of waist and sleeve that 
endangers the foundations of morality. He 
has therefore invented a non-intoxicating 
Reformed Waltz, which can be danced by 
the most conscientious people. Inthis beau- 
tiful and unobjectionable dance each waltzer 
crosses his or her arms, and in that position 
the partners clasp one another’s hands, aud 
waltz with a clear space of eighteen inches 
intervening between them. This sort of 
waltz combines all that is delightful and 
excludes all that is objectionable in the 
original waltz, and the Reformed Dancing- 
master believes that if it should be univer- 
sally adopted, the millennium would make 
its appearance iu from thirty to thirty-five 
days. 

Admirable as the theory and practice of 
the Reformed Dancing-master unquestion- 
ably are, it is not certain that he has hit 
upon the most effective way of rendering 
the waltz innocuous. Of course so long as 
a young couple with clasped hands and 
crossed arms remain strictly at the distance 
of eighteen inches from one another, they 
need give the earnest reformer no cause for 
alarm; but how can we feel sure that they 
will not, in a moment of temporary reckless- 
ness, revert to the old and objectionable 
form of waltz? There is nothing but their 


own sense of morality or their fear of pa- 
rental censure to restrain them, and we have 
only too much reason to fear that in many 
cases these restraints will fail. 

Now had the Reformed Dancing-master 
devised some method of rendering back- 
sliding on the part of Reformed Waltzers 





impossible, he would have left nothing to 
be desired. There are many ways in which 
this might have been accomplished. For 
example, a large clergyman or a stout and 
trustworthy deacon might be interposed be- 
tween the waltzing partners. The arms of 
each could be so disposed as to encircle the 
intervening clergyman or deacon, and he 
could revolve on his own axis, while the 
partners revolving around him would be 
permanently and effectually separated. It 
would be quite impossible for them to re- 
lapse into the old and immoral waltz, and 
they would thus be kept from a temptation 
to which it is only too probable that the 
weak would readily succumb. 

It may be objected that the supply of 
available clergymen and deacons of sufti- 
cient stoutness to be really efficient would 
in many cases be far too small. It would 
therefore be better to depend for the pre- 
servation of the integrity of the Reformed 
Waltz upon some modification of the pig- 
yoke. That useful device, which is placed 
on pigs in order to prevent them from for- 
cing their way through fences, consists of 
a wooden collar furnished with a number 
of long wooden spikes. A waltz-yoke, the 
spikes of which should project, say, eight 
or ten inches, would effectually prevent the 
wearer from joining in the old-fashioned un- 
reformed waltz. It should be worn around 
the waist by young women, and around the 
neck by young men, and it could be nickel- 
plated and otherwise ornamented, so that it 
would be really an attractive article. A 
company of young people furnished with 
these yokes could be fearlessly exposed to 
the most seductive strains of Srrauss or 
LANNER. No matter how willing they might 
be to indulge in the dissipations of the wick- 
ed waltz, they would find it impossible to 
gratify their longing without the aid of a 
locksmith. Doubtless ardent and uuprin- 
cipled young men would take impressious 
in wax of the locks of their yokes, or of the 
yokes of attractive young women, and would 
strive to provide themselves with false keys, 
but this danger could easily be averted by 
the use of the patent Yale locks. It is even 
possible that a daring lover would some- 
times venture to equip himself with a file, 
and seeking, in company with his beloved 
object, the seclusion of the butler’s pantry 
or the back piazza, would succeed in ridding 
himself and his companion of the restrain- 
ing yokes. Such an act, however, would be 
inevitably detected, and would be of the 
very rarest occurrence. 

The Reformed Dancing-master is heartily 
welcome to these suggestions. He is even 
at liberty to patent any form of waltz-yoke 
that may meet his views. He may thus be 
able to win fortune as well as fame, and to 
benefit himself while benefiting the morals 
of the rising generation. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN AND WINTER BONNETS. 


MALL capotes, others of medium sizes, and 
the large Récamier pokes are the bonnets 
found in the importations of autumn and winter 
millinery. Very small bonnets similar to the 
Alsacian capotes worn here are the favorite 
with Parisiennes, and will probably be the lead- 
ing style for use in city streets during the ap- 
proaching season. The newest poke bonnets are, 
however, so quaint and picturesque that they will 
find favor with young ladies, while their appear- 
ance of warmth and comfort will commend them 
to those who are older. The small bonnets are 
of velvet for nice occasions, and of felt for gen- 
eral wear. The frames are lifted slightly in front, 
and the crowns are large and square, and will fit 
the back of the head snugly. The velvet is laid 
close and smooth on the frame, and its edges may 
be relieved by narrow piping folds of the same or 
of lighter shade, or several rows of gold cord are 
placed around the brim. Another fancy is that 
of shirred tucks of velvet, four in number, cover- 
ing the outside of the brim. The facing inside 
these small brims is usually smooth plain vel- 
vet, or perhaps ridged plush, and there are still 
many beaded edges of brims, while others have 
colored beaded lace drooping over the brim. 
Trimmings are very simple on such bonnets, con- 
sisting merely of a thick, very tightiy rolled, twist, 
of satin around the crown, or else a flat band of 
doubled Ottoman repped silk, or of ribbon, and 
some small prim bows of repped ribbon or of 
doubled - velvet, with an antique gilt or silver 
buckle in the bows. The ornament usually is a 
single large bird on the left side, or two or three 
smaller ones in a cluster near the front, or a pa- 
nache, or an aigrette of ostrich feathers. The 
strings are velvet, or else repped ribbon three or 
four inches wide, and these are each a yard long. 
Two cocks’ heads with some of the breast fea- 
thers are placed far forward on the left side of a 
dull green velvet bonnet, while a white bird, ei- 
ther a dove or pigeon, is a favorite ornament for 
bonnets of any of the new colors. Small pom- 
pons made of feathers are placed in a cluster on 
the left. side of a small bonnet, and on the oppo- 
site side will be velvet pleatings ; there are some- 
times ten or twelve of these pompons, each of a 
different shade. 


LEATHER LACE, ETC, 


The newest trimming is called leather lace, 
and is the ficelle lace with cords or leaves of 
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leather of its natural light shade woven in it. 
This cwir-colored lace is laid smoothly on the 
crown of round hats, in two or three rows, or 
gathered .on the outside of the brim of a small 
capote, or else it forms a comb at the back of 
the crown, being gathered on each edge of a cur 
tain band. Other laces of many colors are s< 
richly wrought with floss that they look like ap- 
pliqué embroidery ; some of these are beaded, 
while others have merely the floss stitches, and 
still others have thickly woven silk designs, like 
those of Spanish lace, edged with chenille or with 
gilt cord. Peacocks’ feathers, and the green 
leaves of spring with red autumn leaves, are 
the favorite designs for these laces, and they are 
most largely imported in dull green and copper 
red hues, There are also many gilt laces, and 
others with mixed jet and gilt beads. Jet laces 
have chenille cords outlining the figures, 


ORNAMENTS, 


Yellow gilt, bronze, and old silver ornaments 
are largely imported in quaintly chased clasps, 
slides, and buckles; some of these are large and 
square, others are oval, and many are half-moon 
shape. Hammered silver and gilt crescents and 
leaves are also shown, and there are comb-like 
pieces of faceted bronze or gilt. Silver bands in 
lace-like patterns are used on the blue-gray and 
garnet bonnets. Feathers are also made up into 
small ornaments, such as bees and birds, and 
colored beads are mixed with these. A single 
mammoth butterfly of beads or of feathers is 
sometimes almost the only trimming on a ‘small 
capote, Gilt soutache braid and twisted gilt cord 
are effective trimmings. 


VELVET, FELT, ETC. 


Velvet will be most used for dress bonnets. 
Plush and satin are still imported, but they are 
employed merely as accessories, and not for the 
bonnet proper. For plain occasions felt bonnets 
and round hats will be the general choice. The 
demi-season combinations of velvet and straw al- 
ready noted are sufficiently heavy to wear through- 
out the winter, as the straw brim is almost en- 
tirely concealed by the feathers laid upon it. 
Pieces of brocaded velvet are introduced as trim- 
mings of plain velvet bonnets, and these will be 
worn with dresses that combine these two fabrics. 
Everything, it is said, is to be worn en_ suite, the 
colors and fabrics of the entire toilette being the 
same. This, however, does. not prohibit contrasts 
of color, provided the contrasts are carried through- 
out the toilette. The favorite contrast promises 
to be dull green with copper red, and there are 
also many arrangements of brown with red. The 
crushed strawberry red is shown in light and 
dark shades on some of the richest bonnets ; cin- 
namon brown is a stylish shade, and there are 
many shades of ficelle and cuir color used in 
millinery. Lace bonnets for the present season 
are made of scarfs of silk Spanish lace drawn 
over a small frame that has the brim entirely 
covered with dark red poppies, roses, or some oth- 
er large flowers of becoming color. The écru and 
yellow shades that have been so long in favor 
are very little used, and are only met with in the 
plumage of birds, notably in those of the bird- 
of-paradise, of which eight varieties are import- 
ed, and in the salmon and orange satins and 
plushes used for torsades on dark velvet bonnets. 
The té ézraphe blue velvet bonnets with dull sil- 
ver bands and Sévres blue feathers, with a few 
deep royal blue velvets with salmon tips, are the 
choice in blue shades. Cactus colors, sandal, 
Alicante brown, crevette, and the faded tapestry 
red and green shades, are those most seen on im- 
ported hats. Block plushes already shaped to the 
brim are used for lining hats and bonnets. There 
are also many untrimmed velvet hats imported 
with the brims covered with down stripped from 
ostrich feathers, giving a furry appearance that 
is very becoming. Wide velvet ribbons are used 
for strings on felt bonnets, while Ottoman repped 
ribbons are preferred for velvet bonnets. 


BIRDS, FEATHERS, ETC. 


One large bird, two heads, or a group of several 
small birds are the trimmings most used on Paris 
bonnets, A world-wide slaughter of the inno- 
cents has been going on to supply birds to satisfy 
this new caprice; for besides the velvet plumage 
of Australian birds, the brilliant hues of those of 
South America, the shaded gray Mediterranean 
swallows, and blue-tipped wings of English jays, 
are seen the skins of almost every bird known 
to our woods, and even those of the commonest 
domestic fowls, From the poultry-yard are tak- 
en whole broods of tiniest chicks, cocks’ heads, 
breasts, and tail feathers, and the backs of hens 
from tip of beak to tail; while there are boxes of 
snipe from Long Island, white pigeons from New 
Jersey, gray tern, partridges, wild-ducks, crows, 
hawks, magpies, jays, etc. There are poke bon- 
nets made entirely of the tips of game feathers 
pasted on flatly, and trimmed with a single large 
plump bird, or with clusters of many small hum- 
ming-birds. Turbans and small bonnets are made 
of English pheasants’ feathers in the'stylish brown 
shades or in the blue-green of lophophores and 
pea-fowls, and these have bright spots like jewels 
on the crown, made of the brilliant throat fea- 
thers of many tiny humming-birds. The newest 
feather turbans have the brims to stand outward 
from the forehead, so that they will not flatten 
fluffy crimps of hair. Sometimes eight birds are 
denuded to supply the exact shades required for 
a single turban. Medium long ostrich plumes are 
preferred to those of the greatest length, and all 
ostrich feathers, even the shortest tips, are now 
made up so thick that they look well even when 
their curl has been destroyed by dampness. For 
general use, cocks’ plumes promise to be more 
used than ostrich feathers, and many of these 
have bangles of jet at the tip of each plume. 





POKES AND ROUND HATS. 


Flat bands around the crown and a single 
large irregular bow with birds or-feathers-are the 
trimmings for Récamier pokes and for the large 
round hats. ° The quaintest pokes have the back 
of the crown turned upward, with many loops of 
velvet ribbon and small feather tips stuck in the 
summit of the crown and falling downward, with 
perhaps some erect herons’ feathers directly 
on the top. This looks well on a poke of sage 
green felt with velvet and feathers of the same 
hue, and the only contrasting color, a poppy red 
bow of Ottoman repped fringed ribbon, placed 
low behind where the back is turned upward. 
Another poke of old green velvet with crushed 
strawberry velvet lining has a lattice trimming 
on the brim made of gold cord and green satin 
pipings. A square bow of strawberry velvet rib- 
bon inside the brim and one large red and green 
bird outside are the only trimmings, The velvet 
ribbon strings match the red lining. A poke of 
old green felt, with the inside of the brim of ostrich 
down and the outside covered with ostrich fea- 
thers, has wide velvet ribbon tied around the 
crown, ending on top in a series of loops; a large 


faceted silver’ crescent is onthe left side, and 


there are velvet strings. 

English walking bats of felt with high square 
crowns and brims that droop in the front and 
back are largely imported both in felt andvel- 
vet, and in the cuir and ficelle shades and those 
called old green. Sometimes the crownyis cov- 
ered half-way down from the top with velvet, and 
the rest has a wide hat-band of Ottoman repped 
ribbon fastened by a buckle. * Two long stream- 
ers of the ribbon hang behind; and the other, 


‘trimming is one or two large Dird¢ placed far 


forward on the left with the beaks reaching the 
front of the brim, or perhaps there are clusters 
of pompons instead, and a large capriciously 
shaped bow is on the left. For the more pic- 
turesquely shaped round hats with soft dented 
brims three ostrich plumes are a favorite trim- 
ming. These are laid upward around the brim 
outside, beginning low on the right side, where 
they are held by a square bow of Ottoman ribbon 
with a gilt clasp in it. The tips.of the plumes 
reach over the brim in front in most, becoming 
fashion. A strawberry red hat of this kind, with 
velvet facing beginning an inch”away from the 
unbound edge-of the brim, and trimmed with two 
dark red feathers and a lighter one in the middle, 
is lovely for a young girl. Cuwir and ficelle col- 
ored hats similarly trimmed will be worn with the 
new ficelle mantles and jackets. 


AUTUMN MANTLES, 


Light colored cloths in: the euir and ficelle 
shades are used for dressy mantles and jackets 
for the early autumn, The mantles are in visite 
shape, half-long, with square sleeves, and are cut 
open usually from. the: waist down in the middle 
of the back, in order- to make room for very 
bouffant tournures ; indeed, all new wraps, though 
made very clinging to give slender effects, are 
made with provision for very ample drapery, 
Gray ficelle lace in two full frills with passe- 
menterie of gray satin cords is the trimming for 
these graceful visites. 


MILITARY JACKETS. 


Short military jackets shaped like those worn 
by cadets are the novelty for general use-in the 
first cool days. These are of dark cloth, with a 
great deal of fanciful soutache braiding for trim- 
ming, and will take the place of the plush jack- 
ets worn last season. They are single-breasted, 
short on the hips, with cadet collar and a single 
breast pocket. The braiding is black soutache 
in wheel and leaf patterns, and in close parallel 
rows. Dark blue, green, red, and brown cloths, 
and also some mottled cloths, are used for these 
little jackets, that can not fail to be popular with 
young ladies, 

CLOTH PELISSES. 


Long cloth pelisses elaborately braided down the 
front and middle seams of the back, but not across 
the foot, are largely imported for outside wraps. 
Some of these are cut with vests their entire 
length, and across this vest are horizontal rows 
of Hercules braid, while that on the pelisse is a 
vine pattern done in fine soutache. 


PALETOTS, 


Paletots of medium length are shown double- 
breasted, with cross hip seams like those former- 
ly known as English walking jackets, while oth- 
ers are in the Jersey or cuirass shape, with only 
a few seams, and these extending the whole length 
of the garment; these jackéts are untrimmed, 
their only finish being given by the neat stitch- 
ing and embroidered arrow-heads that proclaim 
them “ tailor-made.” 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arrken, Son, & Co.; Worrutnerton, Suir, & Co. ; 
Lorp & TayLor; James McCreery & Co.; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

Jupge Deapy invited the learned lady at- 
torney of San Francisco, Ciara 8. Foirz, to a 
seat beside himself, and introduced her to the 
other lawyers present, when she attended the 
United States Circuit Court in Oregon lately. 

—An operatic repertoire of twenty-five roles 
is at the command of Miss Hope GLENN, the 
contralto. 

—tTwo thieves who entered the house of Mrs. 
Cornwatt, of Hartford, Connecticut, were col- 
lared and forced to surrender the coats they cov- 
eted by a daughter of the house. , 

—Lovise Micuet, the French Communist, is 
expected to lecture in Milwaukee in September, 

—No descendants of Chief Justice Tangy of 
his own name are now alive. 

—Mr. EMERSON wrote to CARLYLE at one time 
that there was a new reason why he should not 
visit England; “A baby, named ExueEy, a little 





fair soft lump of humanity, with an air of incuri- 
ous security which says she has come to stay, 
has come to be loved, which has nothing mean, 
and quite piques me.” A 

— Harper’ s Christmas Number will have a. Stuy- 
VESANT legend by E. C. STEDMAN, and a story. 
founded on an altercation of two years’ length 
with a patent “‘ burglar alarm’”’ in his house at 
Hartford, by Mark Twain. 

—it is thought that the English like ALBAN, 
who is an American girl, because she can be so 
quiet on the stage when singing. 

—A polyglot wedding occarred in Cleveland 
the other day, when the bride answered in Bo- 
hemian, the groom in German, and the justice 
tied the knot in German and English. 

—The home of Bayarp Tay.Lor, “ Cedar- 
croft,” Kennett Square, Chester County, Penn- 
Sylvania, comprising some two hundred acres of 
land, is to fall under the hammer in September. 

—The people of St. Louis are being amused by 
a pantomimie description of Mexico and the 
Mexicans by a mute minister from Staunton, 
the Rev. Jos TuRNER. 

—The first sentence ever telegraphed from 
Washington to Baltimore, “* What hath God 
wrought?” was indited by Miss ANNIE ELLs- 
wortH, whom Professor Morse selected for 
that purpose because she was the first one to tell 
him .that.lis appropriation” lad’ passed both 
Houses. 

—When Mr. Frep Doteass became engaged 
to his wife, whom he first met at a Baptist 
church in their native State, where she was lead- 
er of the choir he, had organized, he vowed he 
would never marry her a slave, and he kept his 
word. 

—The oldest ex-member’ of Congress, Hon. 
MARK ALEXANDER, is-living- in Mecklenburg 
County, Virginia, in destitution, at the age of 
ninety. 

—Secretary Foieer js said to look very much 
like-BeNJAMIN FRANKLIN, whose mother was a 
Forger, 

—Professor Beckman,-of Stockholin, editor 
of‘the best illustrated paper in Sweden, has been 
making, with others, a prospecting tour of the 
Northwest, where he has visited in their own 
homes more than two hundred Scandinavians. 

—For translating some of his plays into the 
language of the Rhine, Bayarp TayLor’s daugh- 
ter, LILIAN, recently received a thousand dollars 
from Epwtn Booru. 

—Mr. Frank D. Mouton lias purchased Ca- 
nonchet, ex-Governor SPRaGUR’s estate. 

—The mother of Tuomas Hueues, now eighty- 
seven years old, is acting treasurer of the School 


~ Bourd of the Rugby Colony, in Tenuessee. 


—Mr. Harry FeEny, after a ten years’ resi- 
dence abroud and in the East, is sketching on 
the eastern shore of Massachusetts. 

—In memory of his daughter Jutta, who died 
lately, Senator EpDMUNDs has endowed a room at 
the Mary Fletcher Hospital, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, with five thousand dollars fof the use of 
young female patients. : 

—Mrs. E. D. E. N. SourHwonr tu is responsible 
for sixty-four novels, 

—That rheumatism is only a phase of indiges- 
tion, and may be cured by fasting four or eight 
days, is the opinion to which Dr. Woop, Pro- 
-fessor of Chemistry in the Medical Department 
of Bishop’s College, Montreal, is inclined. 

—Kate Fig_p is on ber way to Mouut Doré, 
where Madame Ristori takes her rest. 

—Miss Von TasseL, of Brooklyn, has carried 
forty parasols with her to Saratoga, and cos- 
tumes to match. 

—The oldest Congregational minister in New 
England is Rev. Lzeonarp Wirtineton, D.D., 
aged ninety-three, and author of a noted volume 
of commentary on the Song of Solomon. 


—A teacher of engineering at West Point is a * 


son of BrigHam Youna, Lieutenant WILLARD 
YounG, now on his wedding journey in Utah. 
A lot of railroad stock, which he accepted as his 
share at the time of the litigation over his fa- 
ther’s estate, and which was then thought to be 
worthless, hus made him one of the wealthiest 
of the old Mormon’s heirs. 

—Mr. Epwarp Bassett, ex-Minister of the 
United States to Hayti, has been entertaining the 
Princess SouLOUQUE, daughter of the Emperor 
SouLovugug, at New Haven, Connecticut. 

—The Kansas State Historical Society has re- 
ceived an eight-pound cannon-ball from H. H. 
WILLIAMS, which was fired at Joun Brown’s 
men thirty-six years ago, at the battle of Ossa- 
watomie, by the Missourians. 

—Mrs. THomMAs Payng, eleven and a half years 
old, the wife of a clergyman of South Carolina, 
is the youngest bride in the country, it is hoped. 

—Miss RisLey-Sewakp, to whom WILLIAM 
H. Sewarp bequeathed thirty thousand dollars 
if she would adopt his name, is now studying the 
old monasteries in Tuscany, and refuses to mar- 
ry because that would oblige her to change her 
name, 

—-A collection of copies taken from original 
ortraits, statues, and engravings of General 

VASHINGTON is being made,for a Connecticut 
gentleman by F. H. PaRMELEE, of New London, 
Connecticut, who has already catalogued three 
hundred and eighty-four different styles. 

—ELizapetu C. AGAssiz, Joseru B. WARNER, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, STELLA 8. GILMAN, JANE B. 
and Mary B. GreenoueH, and ALice LONGFEL- 
LOW are the officers of the Society for tlre Col- 
legiate Instruction of Women that has just been 
incorporated for the purpose of promoting the 
education of women. 

—Herr ANGELO NEUMANN has been decorated 
with the Order of Art and Science fof Hesse- 
Darmstadt, as a result of the London production 
of the Nibelung’s Ring. 

—On occasion of the recent Russian christen- 
ing of the Czar’s last child, the official reports 
announced that indescribable enthusiasm pre- 
vailed among the outside crowds, but omitted 
to mention that twenty-two women were on 
that day arrested as Nihilists. 

—Parasols have become articles of luxury in- 
deed abroad. At the last Goodwood races some 
were edged with pearls, and one had a great 
cluster of diamonds round the ferrule. The Prin- 
cess of Wales wore at these races ivory white 
with gold trimmings, and strawberries in her 
bonnet. 

—Mrs. Lanetry cleared nearly forty-four 
thousand dollars in the twelve weeks of her tour 
through what is called the English provinces. 

—The Princess CurIsTIANa is translating Pro- 
fessor EsMaRCHI’s work ou First Help in Sudden 
Accidents. 

—The wife of the Khedive is a granddaughter 
of Abbas Pashia, is beautiful aud intellectual, 
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immensely rich, and with a strong will. Her 
education and’ prejudices are ail English, and 
her influence with her husband is unbounded. 
Sir Garnet Worsevey has declared that ARaBE 
would be vanquished on the 15th of September. 

—The Baroness BuRDETT-Courts, at the out- 
set of the Egyptian trouble, made all the ur- 
rangements for the instant dispatch of trained 
nurses to Alexandria. 

—Of two exiles met recently at the eastern 
extremity of Siberia, and called Number Two 
and Namber Eleven, the latter was the Grand 
Duke NicHoLas ConsTaNTINOVITCH, not all 
whose imperial blood could save him from the 
fate of a Nihilist when discovered, although for 
stealing his mother’s diamonds and insulting 
the late Czar he had only been declared mad, 

—A beautiful cross in an English cemetery 
bears this inscription: 

In memofy of Exizanetu Jones, who died May 13, 
1881, for 14 years the faithful servant and friend of 
ALexanpea, Princess of Wales, by whom this monu- 
ment is erected. - 

Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s crown well won, 
Now comes rest. 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 

—FRANCISQUE Sarcey, of the Temps, and Au- 
GUSTE VITU, of the Figaro, are the two theatrical 
critics of Paris whose authority is undisputed. 

—Mr. Boru, tlie sculptor, is to inake a colos- 
sal statue in bronze of Sir Francis Drake, tobe 
given by the Duke of Bedford to the town of 
Tavistock. 

—The Bishop of Newcastle has the patronage 
of twenty livings. 

—The Queen of Spain’s brother sat for a por- 
trait to be painted as the head of a priest in a 
picture of a monk upon his knees before a prie- 
dieu, which now adorns one wall of Madame 
Nixsson’s London drawing-room. 

—Presideut GREvyY does not believe in capital 
punishment. 

—Every Sunday, from one to six, since its 
opening, Miss Nortu’s gallery at the Kew Gar- 
dens, near London, has been filled by an earnest 
crowd. 

—The original manuscript of Jack Sheppard, 
Boscobel, Rockwood, and others, together with the 
originals of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S illustrations 
of these novels, are among the contents of Har- 
RISON AINSWORTH’S library to be sold at auction 
this month. 

—JANET HaMILTon read Paradise Lost when 
only eight years old. She never went to school, 
never saw-a mountain, nor any river but the 
Clyde. Joun Bricur thinks she has written 
some poems equal to Burns’s. 

—The new Premier of Nova Scotia was admit- 
ted to the bar at nineteen, and is now only twen- 
ty-six. 

—A company of Americans have bought Straw- 
berry Hill, Horace WALPOLE’s famous place, in 
order to make it into a hotel, it is said, 

—TRELAWNY Once possessed the faded blue 
velvet cap which Byron wore for the last, three 
years of his life. 

—The dedication of the new cantata “ Psyche,” 
by the Danish composer Nrets Gapg, to the 
Princess of Wales hus been accepted by her. 

—A little son of the Comte de Belmont killed 
himself by a'scratch from a poisoned dagger in 
his father’s collection of Polynesian weapons. 
The physician was unable to detect the kind of 
poison. 

—GAILMARD, & Frenchman, ALBANI, an Amer- 
ican, TREMELLI, av Austrian, and MIgERZWINSKI, 
a Pole, all sang in Italian, in Bofro’s Mefistofele, 
the other day at Covent Garden. 

—Mr. HALLIWELL PaILuips, a biographer of 
SHAKSPEARE, does not agree with many others, 
who hold that his sonnets are personal or auto- 
biographical, more or less. 

—After filling the Greek chair in Edinburgh 
University for thirty years, Professor BLackis 
has resigned it. 

—The debts of Prince Henry of Hanau amount 
to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars only. 

—For more than two hundred years no Roman 
Catholic prelate, as such, has been presented at 
the English court till the presentation of Arch- 
bishop Lyncu, of Toronto, to the Prince of 
Wales at a levee in behalf of the Queen at Lon- 
don lately, when the bishop in a soutanelle, pur- 
ple stockings, a gold chain with hanging cross, 
and a purple zucchetta ou his crown, made a 
novel effect. 

—Lovuis PHILippe’s great-grandson, the Due 
d@’ Orleans, aged thirteen, has just taken the prize 
at the annual competition of the Paris colleges 
for Latin composition. 

—The fifty-miles championship of the English 
bicycle racers has been won by Hon. Ion Kerra 
FALCONER. 

—ARABI Pasha was brought up to his father’s 
trade, that of a maker of wooden cases in which 
dried raisins were kept at Barcelona, but was 
afterward, so they say in Madrid, sent to the 
University of Valencia. 

—RECLAM, a renowned physician of Leipsie, 
now rises to say that new bread is as healthy as 
stale if properly masticated. 

—The fourth son of Ismat~ Pasha, Prince 
IsRAHIM Pasha, wishes to serve in the English 
army in Egypt as a private. ; 

—VEeExkDI hus named his large estate near Par- 
ma, where he passes the summer, for his first Wife, 
Villa Agata. In winter he lives in a wing of the 
palace of the Dortas, at Genoa. 

—The son of CLARENCE PREN'rIcE by his first 
marriage with a German lady is the only living 
descendant of Gorge D. Prentice, the famous 
Kentucky editor. 

—To the college bearing his name Colonel 
SHORTER, the millionaire of Rome, Georgia, has 
left thirty-five thousand dollars in cash and one 
hundred shares of railroad stock. 

—The sword fell from the statue of King 
WILuiAM in College Green, Dublin, the other 
day. 

—A literary club of Cincinnati, now in its 
thirty-third year, has given the country from its 
members one President, R. B. Hayes; two for- 
eign ministers, Mr. Noyes to France, Mr. Tarr 
to Austria; oneChief Justice, SaLMon P. Coase; 
one Associate Justice, STANLEY MatTTHEWs; 
two cabinet officers, Judge Tart and J. D. Cox. 

—The tirst American to receive the honor- 
ary degree from the faculty of Lille (University 
of France) is Persirer Fraser, A.M., of Phil- 
adelphia, Professor of Chemistry in the Frank- 
lin Institute, for his ‘* Thesis on the Geology of 
the Southeastern Portion of Pennsylvania.”” A 
Pole, a Turk, and two Russians are the only oth- 
er foreigners who have received the Doctorate. 
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Honiton Braid and Crochet Collar.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

urs round collar is composed of Honiton braid such as 
that shown in full size in Fig. 2, and crochet rosettes and 
edging. Begin with the outermost row in the outer part of 
the collar, and arrange the braid in the manner shown in Fig. 
2, tacking the bars together wherever they meet. Ninety- 
seven medallions are required for 
the outer row in the collar illus. 
trated, the 11th and 12th and the 









Fig. 1.—MonoGran. 
Wuitre Emprorwery 


Rvsstan Croax.—Backx.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 2, on Front 
Page.J—Cut Pattern, No. 

3302: Prior 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL., Figs. 82-39. 





Fig. 8.—MonoGRraM. 
Waite EmMBRoIpery. 





Wonk-Basket with Crocnet Borner. 

85th and 86th forming the cor 
ners. Having counted off the 
97 medallions for the first row, 
turn just before the 98th for the 
second, and proceed to tack the 
bars as previously mentioned 
Turn at the corners in the man- 
ner shown in Fig. 1; the spaces 
left between each row and the 
preceding one, where two medall- 
ions come in a line at the cor- 
ner, are filled in after all the rows 
are formed with a piece of braid 
8 medallions long, which is placed 
diagonally across the corner, each 
bar of it being tacked to a 
bar between two corner medall 


Movrning Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 2, on Page 585.] 
For description see Supplement. 









arranged the 
rows of braid, 
begin the cro- 
chet by work- 
ing around the 
outer edge as 
follows for the 
Ist round; * 
1 sec. (single 
crochet) be- 
tween the be- 
ginning and the 
middle of the 
next medallion 
(see Fig. 2), 
18 ch. (chain “al 
stitch), 1 de. * te 
(double cro- A i Wy 
chet) at the end : Wh 
of the same me- 


dallion, 1 ch., 


: : a eee 
ions, Having | WAUIH ill 








1 de, around 
the next bar, 1 


HARPER'S BAZAK. 


—Movrnine CoLiar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 2.—Futt-sizep Detai or Honiron Braw anv Crocuet Coxtar, Fig. 1. 





Cotiar, Fie. 1. 


JARDINIERE, 


YUUUAUVAAATTOTOA ANUS GS 


Fig. 2.—Curr For 


between the middle and the close of the same medallion, 2 
ch.; continue to repeat from *, connecting the 6th of the 
first 13 ch. to the 8th of the last 13 ch. in the preceding pat- 
tern. Make the work at the corners full enough not to 
stretch, Edge the fronts and bottom as follows: 2d round. 
— Alternately 1 ch. and 1 de. on the 
following second st. (stitch). 3d 








Fig. 2. MonoGram. 
Wuite Emproiwery. 


Satin Ducngsse Mantie. 
Back.—(For Front, see Fig. 1, 
on Page 584.)—Cur Partie, 

No. 3305: Prior 25 Cents. 

For description see 





Vig. 4.—MonoGram. 
Supplement. Wuire Emproipery. 


Sora Cusntion with Lace Appirep -Work. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 23 and 24. 


round.— * 1 sc. around each of 
the following 2 single ch., 2 se. 
around each of the next 2 sin- 
gle ch., 1 se. around the next 
ch., 7 ch., connect to the first of 
the preceding 7 sc., 10 se. around 
the 7 ch., separating the 4th and 
5th and the 6th and 7th by 1 p. 
(picot, composed of 5 ch, and 1 
se. on the preceding sc.), 1 se. 
around the next single ch., 2 se. 
around each of the next 4 single 
ch., 1 se. around the following 
ch., 6 ch., connect to the 5th of 
the preceding 10 se., 6 ch., con- 
nect to the first of the 10 se., 6 
se. around the first 4 of the 


CaSHMERE AND Pxiatp Pivusn Dress. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 2, Page 584.] 
For description see Supplement. 


next 6 ch., sep- 
arating the 4th 
and 5th by 1 
p., 3 p., 6 se. 
around the last 
4 of the follow- 
ing 6 ch., sepa- 
rating the 2d 
and 3d by 1 p.; 
continue to re- 
peat from +, 
but in every 
repetition work 
the first se. 
around the 
same single ch. 
around which 
the last of those 
10 ch. to the 
4th and Ist of 
which connee- 
tions were made 





Borper rv Cuixesk Emprowery ror Taste Scars, ETC.—([For rest of design see Supplement, No, V., Fig. 25.) 


was worked. 
Work the small 
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rosettes in the 
interstices be- 
tween the me- 
dallions in the 
following man- 
ner: 10° ch, 
closed into a 
locp with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), 8 
times alternate- 
ly 2 sc. around 
the loop and 1 
p-, connecting 
every second p. 
to the middle 
of a medallion 
as shown in 
Fig. 2; close with 1 sl. on the first 
se., after which cut and fasten the 
thread. Work the upper part of 
the collar, which is composed of 5 
rows of 34 medallions each, in a 
similar manner, Edge it entirely 
around with the Ist round, substi- 
tuting 8 ch. for the 13 ch. at the 
upper or neck edge, and then work 
the 2d round at the neck only. To 
connect the upper and lower parts 
of the collar work as follows: * 1 de. on the following 2d 
st. on the upper part, twice alternately 1 ch. and 1 de. on 
the following 2d st., then 1 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., connecting the 
middle ch. to the lower part as shown in the illustration, 1 
p., 1 ch., 1 se. on the preceding de., 1 ch.; repeat from *; 
adapt the work to the shape of the collar at the corners, 
Lastly, edge the neck with a round in sc., working either 1 
or 2 around each single ch. as may be required. An outside 
euff to match this collar can be worked according to Fig. 2. 
About ten inches should be the measure around. 





Jer anp Lace Ficuv- 
CoLuar. 


Light Mourning Collar. 

Tuts light mourning collar 
is made of black grenadine 
embroidery. A strip of this 
embroidery three inches wide 
is joined to the upper edge 
of a foundation standing col- 
lar, and folded down on the 
outside. To the lower edge 
four strips of embroidery 
four inches wide are joined. 



















end. 


peint at the lower one. 


Fig. 1.—Liaut Movrnine Dress. 
Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supe 
plement, No, IL, Figs. 9-16. 


sides to the first two. Two gros 
grain ribbon bows are on the front. 


Borders in Darned Net. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are useful for 
bordering net fichus and collar- 
ettes, or as lace insertions. . They 
are worked on strips of white Brus- 
sels net, either with fine white linen 
floss or with colored silk. Trace 
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Fig. 1.—Darnep Net Borper. 


the outline of the border on stiff 
paper or colored cambric, baste the 
net over the pattern, and run the 
floss in and out of the net along 
the lines that show through. The 
eyelets are pierced and overcast at 
the edges. 


Jet and Lace Fichu-Collar. 
Tus collar, which is low at the 
throat, five inches deep at the back, 











Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 7 To 12 
Years orp.—Cur Parrern, No. 3300: 
Price 20 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 17-22. 


Two of these, twenty-four inches long, 
are joined to each other by a bias seam at the middle of the back, and 
sloped from five inches beyond the seam to a point at the opposite 
The remaining two strips, which extend along the front edges, 
are seventeen inches long, slanted at the upper end, and sloped to a 
These strips are joined along their sloped 
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Fig. 1.—Ptatn anp Prato Woot Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


| pass 3 st.; repeat from x. 








Fig. 2.—Sacqvk ror Girt FROM 5 TO 
10 Years o.p.—Cur Parrern, 
No. 3301: Price 15 Cents. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


around every ch. scallop. 


peat from >. 





8d round.—Work with the medium 
shade of blue wool 1 se., 1 short de., 5 de., 1 short de., and 1 se. 
4th round.—With the lightest blue wool 
* 1 se. between the next two scallops, 1 se. on the following 2d 
st., 3 times alternately 3 ch. and 1 se. on the following 2d st. ; re- 
Work with medium blue wool along the opposite 


Fig. 2.—Movurnine Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


and rounded to an 
inch at the ends, is 
made of black tulle, 
on which the design 
is wrought in jet. It 
is edged at the bot- 
tom with twisted jet 
fringe headed by nar- 
row lace, and finish- 
ed at the neck with 
a box - pleated lace 
ruche. A satin ribbon 
bow is at the front. 


Jardiniere, 


See illustration on page 580. 






Tus jardiniére consists of a 
graceful basket 
cane, and gilded, with an ova 
zine basin for holding cut flow- 
ers set inside. 


made of bent 


Monograms.—Figs, 1--4. 
See illustrations on page 580. 


MOU! 


Licut 
COLLAR. 


Tuesk monograms for mark- 
ing lingerie worked with 
> embroidery cotton in satin 
and overcast stitch. In Fig. 4 the heavy lines are over- 
cast at the edges and filled in in back stitch. 


are 
whit 


Work-Basket with Crochet Border. 
See illustration on page 580. 
Tus basket is stained brown, has a bronze satin lining, 
and is bound at the 
The outside is decorated 


upper edge with bias bronze plush 
crochet border in three 
shades of peacock blue wool, and with shaded blue pompons 
and To work 
stitch foundation of 

requisite length with the 
darkest shade of blue, ¢ 
work on it as follows: 

round.—1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the first st. (stitch), 
then alternately 1 ch. (chain 
stitch) and 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing 2d st. 2d round.— 
*x 1 se. (single crochet) 
around the next ch., 5 ch 


with a 


tassels. the crochet border, make a chain 



















Lst 


Fig. 2.—Licur Movryine Dress. 

Front.—| For Back, see I ig l ] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IL., Figs. 9-16, 


side of the border alternately 1 se. 


on the next st. and 1 picot, com- 
posed of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first 
of them. Run a narrow bronze sat 
in ribbon in and out of the Ist 
round of the border, and work a 
few long silk stitches of the same 


The handle 
of the basket is wound with crochet 


color on each scallop, 


cord of the blue wool as shown by 
the illustration. 








Borper. 


2.—Darnep Net 


Border in Chinese Embroid- 
ery for Table Scarfs, ete. 
See illustration on page 580. 

Tuts border, which can be used 
for a variety of purposes, is worked 
on bands of satin, and applied to the 
ground to be decorated. Only one 
color is used for the embroidery, 
and that in several shades. A hand- 
some border is produced, for in. 
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_ poor Mrs, Meyer's perpetual aspira 
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stance, by working on bands of cream or ivory 
white satin with five shades of blue silk for the 
satin stitch embroidery, and gold cord sewed 
down with dark red silk for the couched scrolls. 
Part of the border is given in the body of the 
paper in order to show clearly the style and de- 
tails of the work, and the rest is given in outline 
in the Supplement, Fig. 25. The peculiar way in 
which the shades are placed, side by side and 
sharply defined instead of blending into each 
other, is one of the characteristics of Chinese 
embroidery where several shades of a color are 


used. 





TWO MISSIONARIES. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HE little stranger who, from the farther isl- 

& ands of the Pacific, had come to ‘Waterways 
for her education, was at some time, as she had 
\always been\told,; to go back,there ,with her own 
_{neguired knowledge of civilization, and impart.it 
“tothe islariders, who, as her father had fownd-in 
dis dealings ,with them, sadly needed it. : 
, She was herself as puzzling, in her ignorance. 
sof the customary copve ntionalities, fo Miss Marks 
and the other teachers a& an aboriginal South Sea~ 
._-Islander, might have. been, And when ‘finally ° 
“they despaired of teaching her, who in her'tropic- 


» allife had been the ‘mistress of a hutidred serv- * 


ants, the necessity of her own obedience, Miss 
Marks decided to let her go home with Mareia 
Meyer, one of the somewhat larger girls, who had 
taken.a:fancy to-her in heriforeign) quaintress, 
andduring the short vacation make theacquaint- 


~ ance of a famity where obedience:was never ex- 


pected. She hoped for assistance from such an 
experience ;.and then,.too, Hester was exceeding- 
ly depressed by the death of little Maud, her chos- 
en. playmate, and this would give: her an entire 
change of scene. 

Hester had hardly time to.nake up her mind 
‘aS.to whether she wanted to go or not before she 
found :herself:on the outskirts of a large town 
and-on the door-steps of an old country house, 
ithe 'red roofs gleaming among elms full of build- 


ing birds and late sunbeams, and the greensward 


.at her feet strewn with hoops and bats and balls 
\and-grace-sticks and.dolls. ‘ 
; .«The next moment there was a rush and .scam- 
per, and half a dozen—or was-it a dozen ?—little 
Vejere of every size and description were run- 
ning through the hall and all ‘bat rising out of 
the ground to thvow their arms roand Marcia with 
‘exclamations of joy. 

“Oh, Marcia dear, I’m so glad you’ve come! | I 
want you so to hurry and-mend my,apron. — She. 
told me not to put it on, and now you see Tre 
torn it, and it’s the only one—” = { 

- Oh, Marcia, father’s bought a new "hay field, 
and he says we mustn't tread down ‘the grass. 
But there’s a meadow-lark’s nest in it, and you'll 
igo look for it with me, won’t you ?”, 

, “Marcia, Marcia, see my new Dinah! And I’ve 
mmade her a wig out of mamma’s crimps, ‘only you 
(mustn't tell—” 

} “Oh,Marcia, are you going to stay ? 
béen so lonesome without you—” 

And then they saw the littlé stranger, and put 
their thumbs in their mouths,‘and retreated, while 
Marcia.cried, “ Yes, yes, yes, to.all of you! And 
this is Hester, and she will help us so. And, Hes- 
ter, this is Rosy, and Helen, and John}and Bert, 
and Agnes, and Mabel. And now ifors mamma. 
And where is Rafe?” 

“Oh, Marcia, didn’t you know about the new 
baby ? ” 

* Anew baby! Well, I should think somebody 
might have written.” ; 

“Mamma told Rosy to. But we wanted to 
surprise you. She couldn’t write herself, you 
know, for new babies always do seem to come at 
such inconvenient times, when mamma is sick; 
s0 we could do as we pleased about it. But it’s 
seven weeks old now, Marcia, and it’s got a dim- 
ple, and it’s too sweet for avything—” 

“Aid, 0h; Marcia, what do you ‘think? Mam- 
ma had.all her teeth out the other day, and is go- 
ing-to have.some.new ones, ahd John is to pay 


It has 


_ for them out of his eqtinge-eak—7 


“There, that’s enough! Come along, Hester.” 
And presently Hester was pushed) into a large 
-room. full- of. rose-colored, chintz ahd confusion, 
»where.a Jady sat in a low, reclinjng-chair, her face 
tied up in a handkerchief, just at, her hand an 
atom of.a baby.in a basket, up whose side a little 
two-yeag-old was climbing ‘and jealously peering, 
while on a lounge.under the window lay a lad of 
some twelve summers, who looked at her with 
eyes that seemed to Hester to be shining from a 
perfectly seraphic face. She had no time to ob- 
-serve further, for Marcia was ¢alling out, “ This 
is mamma, Hester, my dear, poor, sweetemamma ! 
You kiss her on that side, and I'll kiss her on 
this. -And is this-the new baby? Oh, isn’t it a 
dear? I love it already, don’t you? And look, 
Hester, look, it’s really smiling! Oh, Rafe, Rafy, 
my dear boy, to think you’re there still! My 
dear, dear boy!” And Marcia was half smother- 
ing the lad in kisses, while Hester was still kneel- 
ing by the little rose-lined basket, and adoring 
with a forgetful worship the first-white baby she 
had ever seen. 

“There, there, Marcia, that will do,” said the 
lady with the muffled mouth. “It is so good 
that you could come, my child. Perhaps now 
you will help me reduce this part of the world to 
order.” 

To reduce her part of the world to order was 
y-and the 
fact of. its.being perpetual show ae vain it 
.was. _ Her horde of children.were always falling 
- down, breaking arms, eutting fingers, -tearing * 
clothes, seuffing out shoes, getting lest, filing 
their faces with powder, cluttering the rooms, 
upsetting the furniture, and turning things .top- 
Sine 6 in gore their playthings were aS the the 3 

closet, on the library shelves, junder the * 
veradie pillows, on the lawn ; they. they themselves 2d, 





under everybody’s heels; there was only one 
comfortable hour in the house where they were, 
and that was after they were all in bed; nor was 
that altogether comfortable, for Mabel was tum- 
bling out of bed, and John was walking in his 
sleep, and it was haunted by remorseful visions 
of work with which the tired-out mother found it 
impossible to keep up, in patches and darns and 
running up rips. 

“Oh, we'll help you famously, little mother,” 
said Marcia, “To begin with, you see Hester 
will take the baby off your hands entirely. But 
where’s Miss Persis ?” 

“Her mother was ill and she went home. Poor 
Miss Persis! I suppose even that is rest to her,” 
said Mrs. Meyer, with a sigh. “She will be back 
by-and-by, but I haven’t had an hour’s peace 
sinee she went.” 

“Poor dear mamma! And it was such a nice 
time for you to have your teeth out.” 

$ The dewbist came along, and I thought I might 
as. well} get it'over while your father was away. 
There, Marcia;-there! Ive been expecting it! 
Qh,what isit? whatisit? Georgie? Oh, Georgie 
“has Killed himself!” And then there was a gen- 

,eral.swarming of the little Meyers into the room 
to show Georgie’s mashed finger, and before the 
rout was quieted the tea bell rung. 

“Oh, here’s the cat, Hester!” cried Marcia, as 
she ‘nearly tumbled over that member of the fam- 
ily on the stairs. “ My beautiful big black Beauty ! 
She’s in mourning for her-Jast children, you see 
—three of them. They died of wetting their feet. 
It’s an awfully dangerous complaint,” said Mar- 
cia, soberly, as the black’ Beauty fawned about 

her in recognition. “She has twenty children in 
the river now. Just think of it! People praise 
the beauty of this river, but to her it’s only one 
vast cemetery.” 

“You wouldn’t be making so much of her,” 
said John, as he stopped a moment in sliding 
down the balustrade, “if she woke you up every 
night walking on the reof.” 

“Tt’s where you want to walk yourself, John,” 
said Helen,;~** but father says you sha’n’t.” 

“Father’s not here now,” said John. . 

“Mamma is.” 

“Oh, mamma! 

OW ell, we shall tel father if youdo. He said 
you were never to open that-scuttle doar. 

said yon would break your neck.” 

“ And he said. you were to leave off sliding: 
down the balustrade,” said another sister: é 

“Do you see this ?” said John; and he ‘took 
from his.pocket a_rubber-ball that had-_long been 
lost. ‘“ Where do you suppose I feund it? On 
the.roof,...And-.I .got.out through that scuttle. 
door. And if you tell father, you sha’n’t,play 
with it.” And then he finished sliding down the 
balustrade. 

“ Well, Hester,” said Marcia, after she had up- 
braided John, and then gonesback to hélp:her 
mother down, “this isn’t like the refectory at St. 
Marks’s. But then it has its advantages. » It’s as- 
good as a menagerie, the little Meyers at table. 
Now, Rosy, if you want me to show you:about 
that example, butter your bread on your plate, 
not in the air. Pretty figure you'll cutrat St. 
Marks’s when your turn comes, ‘with.4 your spoon 
upside down in‘your mouth! Ww hat. makes you 
use a spoon at all? » Why don't you.do the way 
Agnes does, and put your fingers in the salt-cel- 
lar? It Jooks.as if she were cooking.” 

“Dear me, Marcia, if you've only come home 
to find fault and tell tales—” 

“ We shall wish you had staid at school,” said 
the girls. 

“So shall I,” said-Marcia. “I’m quite used 
to nice manners at school, and it is horrid to hear 
anybody.make such a noise eating bread and 
milk as Bert does. Hester came from the South 
Sea Islands. She’s going to be a sort of mis- 
sionary there some day, where they are all sav- 
ages; but I guess she never saw any of them 
hitting each other under the table, the way John 
is hitting Helen.” 

“Oh, Marcia!” said Hester, timidly. 

“T guess she would,” said John, stoutly. . “I 
guess she’d hit back herself, if they pinched her 
first, because she happened to get the biggest 
piece of gingerbread.” 

“ Helen, if you pinched John,” said Mrs. Mey- 
er, “ you may go upstairs to bed without your sup- 
per, directly.” 

Helen, for. reply, helped herself to another 
piece of gingerbread.. 

“ Directly !” repeated her mother. 

. Helen pushed back her chair, but took another 
drink of milk, and what she would have done if 
her mother had not pushed back her own chair, 
nobody knows ; but at-that sound she went, slam- 
ming the door behind her. 

“Dear:me,” said Marcia, “I should think we 
might have had peace just ‘this one time... Sueh 

‘a muss !” 

“ What«would:you think if you had it all the 
time?” asked Rosy, with “next eldest” dignity. 

“T should try to prevent it, Rosy Posy, instead 
of— What are you jumping up for now ? .That’s” 
the third time since we sat down... Can’t Bridget 
set the table properly? . There, I thonght you 
would”—as the glass dish slipped from Rosy’s 
fingers and splintered itself-everywhere., « Now; 
Agnes’s supper is spoiled, for she’s always look- 
ing for glass in her food, unless she’s reformed.” ; 

“Tt kills you, you know, ” said Agnes, with sim- 
plicity, looking up. 

* Not if it.isn’t there,” said Rosy, with scorn. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Meyer was trying to pacify lit- 
tle Tot, who:was .roaring. for honey,-while the’ 
maid was -preparing Rafe’s tea, to be taken up. 
on a tray, and in the midst-of it came2a general . 
uprising from Bert's upsetting his-bow] of milk, - 
and nothing -but~Mrs, Meyer’s. frantic ,clutch at’ 


“the table-cloth: saved diemask- and chitia yand ‘all 


from the fldor. . 
- “I amise glad your father isn’t here,” moaned : 
“Mrs. Meyer...“ 





ides Betnelgncnihpe if he was)” eaid-Bert* 


He, 





‘1 “be vith 


“It’s very true,” said the half-distracted mo- 
ther. “If he ever exerted any authority—” 

“He wouldn’t be father, then,” said Marcia. 
“Let me carry up Rafe’s tray,mamma. Now, 
children, you take care of Hester while I’m gone.” 

In obedience to this injunction, it may have 
been, although it would have been the first exer- 
cise in obedience in his life, John surveyed Hes- 
ter seriously a moment or two, with the tip of his 
fork in his mouth. “Do folks eat folks where 
you come from, Hester?” asked John then. 

“Why, no, indeed !” said Hester, with an indig- 
nant flush—“ no, indeed, you bad boy!” 

“John, go from the table this instant!” said 
his mother. 

“Wait till I finish this,” said John, with his 
mouth full. 

“Not a minute. Go at once!” 

“ But just this little bit,” persisted John. 

“Do you hear me, John? Are you going to 
disobey me?” 

“ Why, of course not,” said John, “if you only 
wait till—” 

“ Leave the table at once, sir!” half rising. 

—‘till Igetthrough. There! .What’s the use 
of hurrying a fellow ?” and John wiped his mouth 
and folded his napkin leisurely, and all the others 
laughed, and Mrs. Meyer with them. 

By this time came an episode with Agnes, who 
wanted more than her mother thought best of the 
tart that,a remnant from dinner, had been put on 
the tea-table, and who burst into tears at the re- 
fusal, and was threatened with being shut up in 
a closet. 

“You know you couldn’t do it, mamsey,” said 
John,who: had not left the room, but was now 
climbing.on the: back of his mother’s chair, with 
his arms:round ‘her neck, ‘“ You're not strong 
enough. If .it.came to a tussle, Agnes would 
have the:best ofit;I guess. You put Agnes into 
a closetmamsey—you, living on spoon victuals !” 
And then John :was rubbing his little impudent 
-cheek-on-his-:mether’s pretty soft hair, with a ca- 
-ress-that; rather; contradicted. the force of his 
naughty words and ways; and Agnes was securing 
her piece of tart.; 

» “Tt seems-asif I-never should command any re- 


spect from- ny Suliveny® said Mrs. Meyer, mourn- 


fully» 

“Tt’s just ‘as wellstochave us love you instead, 
~mamsey,” Said! Jéhnsstilh standing on tiptoe on 
the rungs of thé.chair.back. . “ You wouldn't like 


us all stepping:stiff-in-a row, and frightened to 
death if you winked-at; us ?” 

we never do, Wink at you. Bert, let the. bread- 
“knife alene!,: Youwill cut yourself again.” And 
suddenly. Mrs.:Meyer rose to Jean forward and 
seize the knife,-which,of course Bert didn’t let 
alone, and. back:went.her-chair with John on it, 
and crack. went: John’s. head against the wall, 
-and.a roareand | ap uproar followed that made 
Hester's heart,stand-still. 

“ Well@said Marcia, re-appearing at the door 
-as the confusion subsided a little, “are the ani- 
mals fed?” | 

* Aren’t-you ashamed of yourself, Marcia !” said 
her mother, still rubbing John’s head with a bit 
of ice froni ber glass: 

“Tce in he® hand, and her mouth in that con- 
dition !” said Marcia: 

“] don’t want her.to!” cried John. _ “ It hurts, 
anyway, and I only let her do it to please her.” 

“They act as-if their mother was a baby for 
them to play-with,” thought Hester. ‘ Dear me! 
And talk of heathen !” 

“ Well,then,” said« Marcia, “let’s- all go up- 
stairs and.see.the sunset from Rafe’s window, 
and Hester will,tell you about the other side of 
the world where she lives.” And while they were 
sitting there, Mrs. Meyer crept up with a plate of 
good things to.the supperless Helen, coming down 
to find peace reigning round Rafe’s lounge through 
the gentle art with which he drew one and another 
of that group, full of noise and vitality, into a 
quiet enjoyment of what he had to say to them. 

“You see,” said Marcia to Hester, when they 
‘were undressing that night, “the children are 
rather tender to Rafe, because nobody knows who 
did it.” 

“Who did it?” 

“Hurt him so.” 

“Oh, Marcia, you don’t think—” 

“Yes, I do. , We all did it. You see, he has 
what is called lumbar abscess. He had a dread- 
ful pain, and then the doctor had to operate, and 
then. they found he had a curve in the spine, and 
to keep him from being a hunchback he has to 
lie with his head low, and his body in a plaster 
ease. And it all came from our pulling a chair 
out from under him, and his falling on the floor, 
so that he struck the back just there. Why, 
Hester, you little goose! I wouldn’t have told you 
if-'d known you were going to cry. He'll come 
out all right. And he says himself he’s glad it 
happened, for it’s been a good discipline, and in 
time,will help the rest.’ Dear Rafe! he’s more 
fit for heaven now than for the Meyer family.” 

Hester sat a great deal by Rafe’s lounge after 
that, having begged permission to hold the new 
baby-on her knee there. She told him the inci- 
dents of her own brief experience, and all about 
her dear little Maud, which was a comfort to her. 
And he talked to her, as he did not often to the 
others, of his sorrows and his hopes, and of what 
-he meant.to do when he was well. He had quite 
decided to be a doctor, and he thought he should 
know a good deal already about hectic fevers and 
spinal.troubles. “You see,” he said, “there is 
nothing better than healing. Christ had nothing 
‘better to do when He came on earth. And all the 
‘prophets have been healers too, you know, Hes- 
tér. There was Elisha—” And as if the birds 
.of the air told what he was about, half the swarm 
of children were on hand before the story of Eli- 
‘sha had reached the point. where the prophet, en- 
compassed by the hosts of Syria with chariots and 
-horses, told his frightened servant-boy to fear not, 
for = aint that bé'with us are‘more than they that 
them.” “And°then’Rafe repeated, in his : 





childish way, the story of the Lord’s opening the 
lad’s eyes, and, behold, the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha. 
“Can’t you see them 2” said Rafe. “Legions of 
angels, the cohorts of the Lord, their great wings 
arched over their heads, the light of heaven upon 
the tips of them, and upon the heads of the plun- 
ging horses that ‘they held too—horses like Job’s, 
you know—their necks clothed with thunder, and 
the glory of their nostrils terrible !” 

It was just at this point one afternoon that 
little Mabel—I think it was Mabel: one is apt 
to lose one’s self in the multitude of the Meyers 
—who had tired of the story, unnoticed by the 
others had obtained sion of a match-box, 
and found it a little bundle of flame in her hands. 
Of course Marcia had no difficulty in throwing it 
into the empty grate, but Mabel had to be lectured 
on the nature of fire, and the danger of their all 
burning up in their beds if she repeated her play, 
till she was so appalled that she broke into a 
solid roar, and had to be carried to her mother for 
comfort. 

Her mother was lying down, and Mabel nestled 
beside her a moment, then sat up for fresh breath, 
and overcome with the picture painted of the 
possibilities of the burning, threw herself back 
on the pillow with anewery., She meant to throw 
herself back on the pillow, that is; but it was a 
very different thing that the back of her head 
struck. It was her mother’s nose. There was a 
report like a pistol, and the children ran in amaze- 
ment to see their mother’s nose all on oné side of 
her poor face, dislocated by the blow. 

“ Oh, we shall kill her among us!” cried Marcia. 
“What a pack of little wolves we are! That’s 
just the way John broke out her front teeth, kick- 
ing and throwing himself about when she was 
trying to get hold of his nose to pour castor-oil 
down his throat.” 

Then she was out of the house, running for the 
doctor with all her might. He came directly, 
bringing Marcia with him in his chaise, and with 
a probe he snapped the bone back into place, 
and no harm done, peace being restored thereby 
to the Meyer family for a brief period. 

But only for a brief period. Then Agnes was 
found behind the sofa with the shears, cutting off 
every one of Mabel’s luxuriant curls because they 
were getting too red, and she was getting too vain. 
Mrs. Meyer really shed tears as she walked about 
picking up the great golden tresses shining with a 
splendid thread of fire every here and there, and 
she had a pain come in the place of every one of 
her absent teeth, and had to go to bed with head 
and face wrapped in hot flannels, while Marcia 
vainly endeavored to keep the house still. 

“Tm sure I’m glad father is away,” said Mar- 


cia. “I don’t know what he’d have said to you, 
Agnes. You know how much he thinks of Ma- 


bel’s curls.” 

“He thinks too much of them,” said Agnes, 
loftily. 

“Tl tell you what I think of you,” said Marcia, 
hotly. “ You ought to have a good aes! Y” 

“Well, I sha’n’t get it,” said A 

“Come here, children,” said Ao ag “ Sit down 
now round the lounge, and I will read you about 
the Celestial City in Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

“What is that ?” asked Mabel. 

“ Heaven,” answered Marcia, taking Tot on her 
knee, while Hester indulged herself in perfect 
bliss with the baby on her lap—“ heaven, where 
we are all going by-and-by.” 

“ All of us?” said Mabel, from her hassock. 

“T hope so. Unless we cut off other people’s 
curls any more,” 

“ And all together 2” making an effort to speak 
plainly because Tot couldn’t. She wouldn’t have 
said “ ortogezzer” for a cooky. 

“Oh no, indeed, unless the roof should fall in, 
or we were burned in our beds, It isn’t a picnic. 
One by one, of course, as folks die—” 

A wail from Tot stayed her. “Dear, dear, 
what is itnow ?” said Marcia, ‘“ What is it, Tot ? 
There, there, there !” 

“I done yant to go,” cried Tot. 

“Don’t want-to go ‘where ! ibd 

“To heben. Oh, p’ease, [done yant to go!” 
and the little lip curled and the tears welled 
again. “T like here!” 

“Well, well,” said Marcia, “we'll stay here, 
then. As long as we can, that i is.” 

“I’m going,” said John, with assurance. 

“See tliat you do,” said Rafe. “And now 
hear this.” 

Poor little John! He came very near going, 
and that very night. Hester, usually a light 
sleeper, woke in the middle of the night with 
something scratching actoss her face. She thought 
it was a spider, and brushed it off. Presently it 
came again. Then she sat up in bed, putting out 
her hand gropingly, and caught a string, a string 
that she soon saw-the wind from the open case- 
ment had blown across her face, dangling, as it 
was, from the edge of the roof overhead, with a 
fish-hook on the end of it. It was so very queer 
that Hester sprang to the window and looked up. 

There was an infinite depth of violet darkness 
overhead at first, and then a powder of stars, 
and directly afterward Hester saw something else 
that gave her a worse start than the spider had 
given her. It was John’s face, in-which the eyes 
were fixed with a strange stare, bending over the 
eaves above her, and John’s two hands pulling 
with all speed on the string, at whieh, when she 
had caught it, he thought a fish had bitten, as he 
lay flat on the roof, whither he. had walked i in his 
sleep, under the impression that he was playing 
truant from school and had gone fishing. 

Hester had never heard of such a thing as 
walking in one’s sleep, and knew nothing of the 
danger of waking such a person, nor of the fact 
that John could not see her. She could not im- 
agine what pleasure he was taking. But she was 
far too shy to speak to him, and she softly drew in 
her head, and would presently have been asleep 
had not her movement startled Marcia, 

“ He'll go in wading next thing,” said Marci, 
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“and just step off the roof then, and break every 
bone in his body. Oh, what shall we do? I hate 
to wake mamma, But John will certainly be 
smashéd to pieces. Why doesn’t father stay at 
home, instead of going off hunting in Maine ?” 

And talking to herself all the way with, vehe- 
mence, Marcia ran and sent the hired man creep- 
ing cautiously along the roof, with the clothes- 
line doubled round his body, till he could grab 
John by. the waist, and bring him up, and then 
down to safety. , , 

“ And I hope the start you had,” said Marcia to 
him the next day, “ will cure you of such a horrid 
habit. If you had minded what father said, and 
never gone up that attic ladder and opened that 
scuttle in the first place when you were awake, 
you would never have known. how to go there 
when you were asleep. Let my cat alone, John. 
I won’t have her run round so by the tail. She is 
in mourning—haven’t I told you? You've done 
her harm enough already. And you know father 
told you not to drown any more kittens.” 

“Somebody must,” said John. 

“ Well, you let all my kittens alone. If there’s 
a hundred, I want to see them when I come home.” 

“Tf I don’t mind father, I guess I sha’n’t mind 
you.” 

“You're getting to be a terrible boy, John 
Meyer, and an awful example to Bert. You don’t 
mind anybody. It’s a comfort to think there’s 
something you have to mind—you have to mind 
law. If you break your arm, you have to suffer; 
if you scratch the skin off, you have to smart.” 

* And I should think you were glad of it. Tl 
just let you know, Marcia Meyer, that I—” 

“That yowre my dear old John,” said Marcia, 
with a laugh—“if you do drown my kittens, and 
go fishing in your sleep to get them back.” And 
then the irate John laughed too. 

“IT won’t touch your old cat,” he said. 

“You have a real faculty, Marcia,” sighed her 
mother. ‘I don’t know what a step-mother could 
do with these children.” 

“ Well, anyway,” said Marcia, “I hope I shall 
get through school in season to have a go at the 
baby. . I mean to make her my one especial ob- 
ject in life.” 

“And then perhaps your mother’ll name her 
for you, Marcia,” said Hester, and could not in 
the least understand the unanimous roar that fol- 
lowed. 

“Marcia,” said Hester, at the end of her excit- 
ing visit, when she had with some reluctance 
bidden good-by to Rafe and his dreams, to all 
the other children and their racket, and with in- 
effable love and longing had held the little downy 
peach of a baby in her arms for a last half-hour, 
“T think one of the reasons that Miss Marks sent 
me home with you was that I might see what dis- 
obedience does.” 

“You do, do you?” answered Marcia. “I 
don’t suppose you know that you are mighty 
frank. But out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, you remember, The fact is, that St. 
Marks makes a businéss of finding ont ll about 
all of us; and she knows as well as I do the ins 
and outs of the Meyers.” 

“ And, Marcia, do you know,” continued Hes- 
ter, feeling sure that Marcia could take no offense 
over such a statement of palpable fact, “I think 
we both of us have some of the same work to do 
—missionary work to do. For if I am going 
home some day to civilize my heathen—” 

“Tam going home too, you mean,” cried Mar- 
cia, ly, “to civilize my little savages. Well, 
they dear little savages, every one.” 
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PATCHWORK. 

HE present rage for the composition of fancy 

quilts is only a revival of a custom as ancient 
as the days of Matilda of Flanders, wheti the fair 
dames of court and castle, having few resources, 
spent their ample leisure over their embroidery 
frames, and wrought marvels of skill with their 
needles, of which the fame has come down even 
to our own day. In those old times when they 
had dressed up their churches they turned their 
attention to their own apartments, and wrought 
many curious hangings and canopies for their 
adornment, on which were depicted in vivid col- 
ors all the feats of prowess of their lords and 
masters on the field of arms or in the chase, 

Queen Katherine Parr, though learned in di- 
vinity, yet could well employ her little shapely 
hand in working hangings for the royal palaces, 
and in fashioning, among other embroideries 
which yet exist in some lonely English castle, a 
counterpane, the glories of which her biographer 
glowingly describes. It was made of white satin, 
the design a medallion surrounded with a wreath 
of natural flowers, all interlaced with heraldic de- 
vices, and radiant with vivid colors that the lapse 
of three centuries has not dimmed. 

To come down to within a hundred years, the 
celebrated bas bleu Mrs. Delany, whose industry 
in beautiful woman’s work equalled her wit in 
social life, made some remarkable hangings and 
bed-spreads, which were in fashion and finish al- 
most entirely her own. She cut out white or nan- 
keen linen in patterns of oak leaves and flowers, 
which were then stitched on a dark blue or choc- 
olate ground, and edged or veined with knotting, 
producing a very pleasing effect. She had one de- 
sign, bunches of leaves united by bows, all cut 
out, and stitched down on linen of some contrast- 
ing color. 

Besides these, her other quilts were wonder- 
ful specimens of skill and patience, embroidered 
in silks or goid thread on silk or satin in fanciful 
stitches, which she either invented or adapted 
from medieval work, 

Indeed, the counterpart of one of her quilts, 
perhaps it was her handiwork, was on exhibition 
at our Centennial, as a specimen of a fourteenth 
and fifteenth century bed-spread. Our readers 
will remember besides this one, many other beau- 
tifully embroidered quilts, which formed the most 





practical feature of the display of decorative art 
needle-work. For example, there was one quilt 
embroidered in gold, after some musty original 
of an uncertain date; then again one of white 
linen, worked with a slender pattern in light blue 
silk; designs in mosaic and arabesque. In one, 
sunflowers and pomegranates reposed on a ground 
of cream-colored satin; in another there was a 
Japanese design, which, of course, could not be 
left out of so unique a collection. As was well 
said of them all, “the counterpanes and embroid- 
eries were alike beautiful whether in cloth of 
gold or cloth of frieze, and all looked as though 
recovered from the waves of time that have roll- 
ed over the Middle Ages, yet bright with the fresh- 
ness and finish of the present day.” 

But the latest style in quilts is patchwork. 
Yes, humble patchwork can be fashioned into as 
charming a quilt as ever one need covet. 

The first work on which little, untrained, pa- 
tient fingers are set has, from time immemorial 
to the present day, been the square of patchwork 
admiringly shown to grandma, and treasured up 
as the pride of childhood. 

No bride’s trousseau in our country a century 
ago was complete without its patchwork quilt, 
generally her own handiwork, and frequenters of 
our agricultural fairs will surely call to mind the 
rows of patchwork quilts sent by old ladies to 
contend the prize with fat oxen and new potatoes, 

Who does not remember Miss Prissy’s enthu- 
siasm over the oak-leaf pattern borrowed from 
the lady whose cousin was governess in the roy- 
al family, and which formed so important an item 
in the Minister’s Wooing ? 

Patchwork had its day, and then children and 
poor people were the only ones to whom such 
homely work was relegated, save when, now and 
then, some old farmer’s wife astonished her neigh- 
borhood by her quilt of four thousand odd pieces. 
A patchwork quilt then became indissolubly 
associated with high-post beds, small windows, a 
sloping roof, and a stuffy best-room smell. Now, 
however, all is reversed, and our young girls are 
as busy with their patchwork as their great- 
grandmothers ever were, only nowadays patch- 
work is wonderfully glorified. Instead of intri- 
cate patterns, embroidery, like charity, covers a 
multitude of sins in the way of plain material. 
Even the pretty silk brocade and velvet is only a 
background for dainty painting and fairy stitch- 
es, forming a garden of sunflowers and daisies. 

In the old ealico quilts the design was com- 
monly very stiff, and the colors rarely chosen 
with any eye to effect. Now we are very daring. 
We go boldly on without any apparent design at 
all, and produce in the end a result which will in 
some cases challenge comparison with any rich- 
ly stained glass. 

Silk has superseded all material less rich or 
costly, and the colors are made to harmonize so 
as to be pleasing to the eye without the charge 
of being gaudy or tawdry. You may take of 
silks, ends of ribbons, old waists, discarded 
flounces, babies’ sashes, gentlemen’s neck-ties— 
all may be made available, and even the small- 
est scrap be brought into use. We have quite 
discarded in our modern quilts the regular geo- 
metric design once so popular, and substituted 
what are more like the changing figures of the 
kaleidoscope, or the beauty and infinite variety of 
Oriental mosaics. 

To produce a good effect there must be some 
pattern, however it may be hid in ambush by the 
artistic work with which it may be overlaid. 

There should be one handsome centre-piece on 
your quilt, either embroidered or painted, which 
may be made about half a yard square, or larger, 
according to the richness of the material and the 
amount of work displayed upon it. 

It may be shaped according to taste, but gen- 

erally is square, and is in much better style em- 
broidered in one definite design, as, for instance, 
if the ground-work is dark blue, then work on 
it a bunch of poppies; if cardinal red, a spray 
of pink and white hawthorn; if white, a wreath 
of morning-glories of divers hues. Daisiés al- 
ways look well, either grouped or singly, laid 
on any pronounced color. Around this: centre- 
piece arrange your other parts, and these are 
made much smaller, being a quarter of a yard 
square, more or less, according to fancy; these 
may be diamond-shaped or square, as you please, 
but, to be truly artistic, each separate piece should 
have some one design in the centre painted or 
embroidered on a plain,ground. Around this 
group arrange odds and ends, on the hit and miss 
plan, fitting in the pieces just as they happen to 
come; in this way you waste none. Though at 
first sight it might appear that the squares would 
resemble a child’s dissected picture or jointed 
map, yet such is not the case by any means. 
Great care must be taken in selecting and har- 
monizing the colors, to produce a soft impres- 
‘sion, Squares must first be cut out of some thin 
muslin, cheese-cloth, or scrim,.or an old white 
lawn dress, On this baste your pieces, the larger 
one first, in the centre, then lay down the pieces 
nearest to it, turn it over, and add the others, like 
layers of pie-crust, till all are fitted in, and none 
left with raw edges except the last bits, which 
come around the sides.. Wherever a seam ap- 
pears, put in fancy. stitches, like cat stitch or 
feather stitch—in fact, anything you can invent 
or think of that comes to hand, in colored filoselle 
or embroidery silk, to match or contrast, as you 
please, with the silk of the foundation. 

Any odds and ends will be serviceable, as they 
may be made to work in very harmoniously in- 
deed, and the refuse of your embroidery basket 
may thus be turned to excellent account. 

Some of the most artistic ladies object to put- 
ting embroidery and painting together, as not be- 
ing in accordance with true principles ; but this 
is, of course, a matter of taste. Some gentle, po- 
etic souls have now and then breathed a wish or 
a prayer in a motto quaintly inwrought in the 
embroideries of the patches, perhaps a tender 





verse from a poem that speaks of repose, or a 





loving good-night ; others will put in a butterfly, 
a fan, or their monogram or fancy initial. 

Some may imitate the fair spouse of “bluff 
King Hal,” and depict in blazing colors griffins, 
shields, banners, or other armorial devices, of 
which hints can be obtained from books of her- 
aldry and old illuminations, and which are curi- 
ous and effective. 

Your quilt finished, it must be simply lined, 
with one thickness of fleecy wadding in between, 
but not gwilted, in the old acceptation of the 
term. All your small pieces must be joined to- 
gether with narrow velvet ribbon or with feather 
stitch, after being all sewed together on the wrong 
side. For this black is most desirable, or any 
one dark color to produce a happy combination, 
though some very pretty quilts are woven in Jap- 
anese style, the various patterns and colors being 
S allowed to run together without any dividing 
ine. 

The quilt, so important in its appearance, must 
new havea lining worthy of it and the labor bestow- 
ed uponit., Silk makes the lightest lining, though 
some also are lined with cashmere or delaine. 
Any thin silk will do for lining, either foulard 
or china silk, and if you have the skirts of two 
or three old dresses, they may be cut in strips, 
and run together. It is also excellent econ- 
omy to take the gores of discarded parasols, cut 
them out, then sew the triangular pieces across 
so as to make one long oblong. This makes very 
nice lining, for the only wear on a parasol cover 
is where it splits, and there you cut it, thus divid- 
ing each section in two. The quilt may be bor- 
dered with antique lace, or scalloped, or with a 
plain edge, but, being so rich in itself, needs very 
little to set it off beyond a plain binding of ribbon. 

It may be asked, Where is any one to procure 
all these silks without an outlay beyond the means 
justifiable “ for only a quilt”? Well, almost ev- 
ery one has some maiden aunt or some fashion- 
able friend who can supply unlimited “ scraps,” 
which industrious fingers-and an ingenious mind 
will find no difficulty in turning to account, 
There are also still lingering in some country 
places delightful old garrets, full of time-honored 
trunks containing the treasures and stores of gen- 
erations, and whence many an odd shred and 
patch long since laid carefully aside by some 
thrifty housewife, and perhaps, like her, for years 
forgotten, may see the light, and be turned to ac- 
count in a most surprising way. 

Some, with an idea that the newness of an ar- 
ticle constitutes all its worth, purchase all their 
materials, and then cut them up to suit their 
needs, which is rather wasteful in the eyes of the 
thrifty, even for those who can afford it, though 
it must be confessed that the odd-ribbon basket 
and the pile of gay silks on the counters of the 
stores are very tempting; but even if they are 
only “remnants,” and at remnant prices, they yet 
run away with a good deal of money in the end. 
Besides, the charm consists in depending on 
your own resources, saving up your pieces and 
bits from time to time, and well sifting your 
piece-bag so that no scrap of silk goes to the rag- 
man, and you will yourself be astonished how 
quickly your collection will gather. There are 
those, too, who ean induce their friends to con- 
tribute their work, as in old times they did their 
brains in the Album, so that each squ: re b»comes 
a pleasant reminiscence of the industry and good- 
will of the contributors. 

In any case, when all is finished, you have a 
completed work of which you may well be p ow, 
and which deserves to be handed down to pos ter- 
ity as an heirloom. And who can say as much 
for everything that diverts their leisure moments ? 





COURT SALUTATIONS. 


N China, it appears, the person admitted to 

the presence of the celestial emperor prostrates 
himself nine times, each time beating his head 
against the ground. This act of ceremony is to 
be performed to the emperor’s place, throne, or 
chair of state, even though he himself should be 
absent. In the year 1816, when Lord Amherst 
went as English ambassador to China, an impe- 
rial banquet was given to him and his suite ; but 
when he was called to pay the usual mark of re- 
spect as though the emperor was present, he re- 
fused. When Napoleon, at St. Helena, heard of 
this, he said that “ the English minister had acted 
wrongly in not ordering him to comply with the 
customs of the place he was sent to, otherwise 
they ought not to have sent him at all.” He fur- 
ther added that “different nations have different 
customs. In England you kiss the king’s hand 
at court. Such a thing in France would be look- 
ed upon as ridiculous, and the person who did so 
would be held up to publie scorn; but still, the 
French ambassador who performed such an act 
in England would not be considered as having 
degraded himself. In England, some hundred 
years back, the king was served kneeling ; the 
same ceremony now takes place in Spain. A 
man who goes into a country must comply with 
the ceremonies in use there. And it would have 
been no degradation whatever for Lord Amherst 
to have submitted to such ceremonies before the 
Emperor of China as are performed by the first 
mandarins of that empire.” 


In Théophile Gautier’s Constantineple of To- 
Day there is an account of the cere kiss- 


ing the Sultan’s toe, an honor which is reserved 
for the vizier, ministers, and certain privileged 
pashas. This act of homage is performed with 
the utmost solemnity, and is marked by every 
sign of respect worthy of so important an oc- 
casion, 

Referring, in the next place, to the custom of 
kissing the Pope’s toe, Matthew of Westminster 
thus explains its origin. Formerly it was usual 
to kiss the hand of his Holiness, but toward the 
close of the eighth century a certain woman, 
when making an offering to the Pope, not only 
kissed his hand, but committed the terrible out- 





rage of squeezing it. The Pope, seeing the dan 
ger to which he was thus exposed, cut off his 
hand, and by this means escaped the contamina- 
tion to which he had been rendered liable. Since 
that time the precaution has been taken of kiss- 
ing the Pope’s toe instead of his hand; and lest 
any one should doubt the accuracy of this ae- 
count, the historian argues that the hand, which 
had been cut off five or six hundred years be- 
fore, still existed at Rome—a standing miracle, 
since. it was preserved in its original state, free 
from corruption. When the ceremony of kissing 
the Pope’s toe takés place, he wears for the occa- 
sion a slipper with a cross. We may note here 
that kissing the foot is a common Oriental sign 
of respect, and is said to have been introduced 
into the West by the later Roman emperors, 
whose court ceremonies were mixed with so many 
servile customs. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. U.—Consult a prononncing dictionary. 

La Bruie.—There is no better way than using ban- 
doline to make the locks curl on your forehead. 

Sonery Preriexep.—It is bad form for a bridegroom 
to wear a dress suit in the daytime. White long-wrist- 
ed kid gloves are worn by the bride who wears a white 
dress. An informal note of thanks should be written 
by the bride to each person who sends her a wedding 
present. 

L. A. W.—Have a colored cretonne or red Turkish 
towelling spread for the bed in your guest-chamber, 
and then have a round bolster covered with the same. 
At night remove the colored cover of the bolster, and 
add the small pillows necessary for sleeping, but which 
are kept in a closet in the daytime. 

Lipa.—An embroidered cashmere suit of dark color 
and a black silk costume will be your surest purchase 
of nice autumn dresses for your plain trousseau. The 
nuns’ veiling dress is suitable for the bride, and you 
can dispense with the veil and orange blossoms, wear- 
ing white natural flowers instead. Yon can buy a 
fur-lined wrap tor $50 that will give you as much 
warmth as a seal-skin jacket, or you can buy a stylish 
cloth mantle or sacque for $40. 

Bratrrx.—Long loose-wristed undressed kid gloves 
of light tan or cream color will be suitable with your 
dress. 

Anise W.—Make a panier polonaise of the goods 
like your sample, and have the silk skirt plain, with a 
great ruche at the foot. A darker red velvet basque, 
made in Directoire style, would be suitable with your 
garnet skirt. Then put panels or paniers and a border 
of velvet on the skirt. There are very nice white suits 
kept ready, made at the large furnishing stores. 

J. S. L.—Articles on card etiquette published in late 
numbers of the Bazar will give you all the informa- 
tion about such matters. They will be sent you from 
this office on receipt of 10 cents each. Get one of 
the pattern cashmere dresses with embroidered sei- 
vedges that are now sold for $20. Make with a simple 
basque and over-skirt drapery. A turban worn as 
they now are, quite far back from the face, is becom- 
ing to a round face. Cover the brim with terra cotta 
or dark garnet velvet. 

E. H.—Get fine cashmere with embroidery on the 
selvedge for a basque and drapery over a repped silk 
skirt for your nice black dress. If you prefer a polo- 
naise, have any of those lately illustrated that suit 
your figure. You can have some crinoline pleated in 
the belt behind to give a large tournure, but do not 
use it at the foot of the skirt. 

Ar.een.—Eighteen or twenty yards of silk will make 
a dress that is not elaborately trimmed. The Bazar 
contains articles on table etiquette. Tell the bride you 
wish her every happiness. Do not leave a card when 
the mistress of the house meets you at the door, 

Banoor.—A velveteen skirt with a cashmere polo- 
naise edged with embroidery if you can match it will 
make a handsome suit. The velveteen would be pret- 
ty for your boy’s walking coat. There are dark blue 
shades of velveteen suitable for children. 

Bearerx.—Have a Watteau polonaise made of your 
satteen, and wear it over a white satteen skirt trimmed 
with double ruffles or puffs of satteen the color of the 
lightest shade of purple in the fleur-de-lis in your sam- 
ple. Have bows of velvet ribbon of the same shade. 
Stylish walking boots are made of dull glove kid or- 
namented with patent leather. Get a long princesse 
ulster of English homespun cloth for a travelling wrap 
in September. 

J. K. D.—The order in which the “Chronicles of 
Barsetshire” novels, and the series of political novels 
following them, should be read is, we believe, as fol- 
lows: The Warden, Barchester Towers, Doctor Thorne, 
Framley Parsonage, The Small House at Allington, 
The Last Chronicle of Barset, Can You Forgive Her? 
Phineas Finn, The Eustace Diamonds, Phineas Redua, 
The Prime Minister, The Duke's Children, 

Neursery Governess.—The duties of a nursery gov- 
erness are to teach the young children the elements of 
knowledge, to begin to read and to write, and to part- 
ly take care of them at the same time. In Europe such 
a person is highly esteemed and receives high wages, 
but here, unfortunately, the position is often sought 
by young girls who will take twelve dollars a month, 
which is very little for such an arduous service. A 
good nursery governess should demand eighteen or 
twenty dollars a month, and if she relieves the mother, 
as she ought, she is well worth it, Many girls go out 
as governesses at the age of sixteen or eighteen. Al- 
ways present a gentleman to a lady, and mention his 
name first. 

Mrs. F. W. D.—We do not answer such questions 
by mail, and can give you no further information. Any 
dictionary will give you the definition of the words, 

Inquisitive.—The romance of the Cetonia aurata, or 
rose-bng, is thus glowingly set forth by Alphonse Karr : 
* But what emerald is that concealed in the heart of 
that rose? The emerald is living; it is a cetonia; it is 
a flat square insect, with hard wings, like those of a 
cock-chafer, and brilliant as a precious stone, Turn it 
up: its under side is of a still more beautiful color; it 
is another precious stone, more violet than the ruby, 
more red than the amethyst. The cetonia, or rose- 
beetle, lives scarcely anywhere but in roses. A rose 
is its house and its bed. It feeds on roses. When it 
has eaten its house, it flies away in search of another, 
but it prefers white roses to all the rest. If by chance 
you find it upon another rose, which is rarely the case, 
neither its abode nor its bed is to its mind. It would 
inspire you with the same pity that you would feel for 
a ruined banker obliged to dwell in the fourth story 
and to eat soup and bouilli as his only banquet. It 
feels sad and humiliated by it; but still breathin.: 
creatures must live. There are people who resign 
themselves to a worse fate than this.” 
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Tus fichu is made of a square of Havana brown 
silk muslin, the corners of which are sloped away, 
leaving an oval piece that is folded on the bias, 
and edged with gathered Spanish lace of the same 
color. A knot and end of gauze trimmed with 
lace finish the front. 


Bonnets, Collars, and Necklaces. 
Figs. 1-8. 

Fig. 1.—Moverninc Bonner. The frame is a 

small capote shape with a flat revers brim, and is 

covered, first with black silk, and over that with 
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Fig. 1.—Satiy Docnesse Mantir.—Front.—{ For 
Back, see Page 580.]|—Cut Parrern, No. 3305: 
Prick 25 Crenrs.—(For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 1.—Lanerry Jacket.—Backx.—[See Fig. 2. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3304: Prick 25 Cents. 
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For pattern and description sce Sapplemeut, No. VIIL, Figs. 40-46. 
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double English 
crape. The brim 
is faced with nar- 
row bias crape 
folds, and a fold- 
ed crape scarf en- 
circles the crown 
and is twisted up- 
ward and around 
itself on the right 
side. A crape 
veil a yard long, 
pleated in two 
box pleats at the 
upper end, is attached at the back as shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet ror Experty Lapy. This 
hood-shaped tulle bonnet has a close-fitting brim 
which measures sixteen inches around, is two 
inches and a half wide at the middle, and sloped 
to an inch and a half at the ends. Outside the 
brim there is a coronet-shaped band fourteen 
inches long, two inches wide at the middle, and 
sloped to an inch at the ends, which serves as a 
support for the soft tulle crown. The back cor- 
ners of the brim are connected by a straight band 
an inch wide and ten inches long. The parts of 
the frame are cut out of stiff net, wired at the 
edges, and covered with black satin. A plain 
tulle crown is joined to the coronet and band, 
and on this a full crown of dotted tulle is mount- 
ed; the latter is gathered across the back in such 
a manner as to form a puff on the band and a 
frill below it. A wreath of dark violets is set on 
the brim, and a lace-edged tulle scarf is arranged 
on the coronet, the ends forming the strings. 

Fig. 3.—Movrnine Cottar. The foundation is 
a round stiff net collar two inches deep. On this 
two lapped side-pleatings of black crépe lisse 
are set, together with a full box-pleated ruche of 
double crépe lisse at the upper edge, which is 
bound with ribbon, . Narrow gros grain ribbon 
strings are tied at the front. 

The necklace Fig. 4 is composed of large jet 


Sirk Musiin anp Lace Ficuv. 





Fig. 2.—Casuwere anp Pram Prusn Dress. 
Fronr.—| For Back, see Page 580. ] 
For description see Supplement. 





links, with five pear-shaped carved pendants 
attached to those at the front. 

Fig. 5.—Movurnine Bonner. This black chip 
bonnet is bordered at the edge of the brim 
with fine folds of dull black silk. Folded scarfs 
of dull'black silk gauze are twisted about the 
crown, and a gauze veil hangs from the back. 
A spray of black silk flowers is fastened on the 
left of the front. 

Fig. 6.—Jet anp Vetvet Bonnet. The frame 
of this capote bonnet is covered on the crown 
with several layers of plain tulle, and over these 
with jetted tulle. Across the front of the bon- 
net is a bias velvet scarf half a yard long and 









Fig. 2.—Lanorry Jacket.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 8804: Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Vis. 40-46. 
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Fig. 1.—Batiste Dress with Emproipery.—Bacx.—f{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL., Figs. 26-31. im 


eight inches wide, 
which is hemmed along 
one edge, sewed to the 
inside of the brim 
along the other, and 
pleated down at the 
ends, Two velvet cross 
pieces form a knot at 
the top. The inside 
of the brim is faced, 
and the back edge 
bound, with black sat- 
in, and a narrow vel- 
vet band lined with 
stiff net is set across 
the back. The short 
strings are of black 
velvet ribbon, and are 
not tied, but pinned to- 
gether under a ready- 
made bow attached to 
the end of one of 
them, 

Fig. 7. — Movrnine 
Cottar. A side-pleat- 
ing two inches and a 
half wide, made of 
doubled English crape, 
is set on a round stiff 
net collar an inch and 
a half deep, which is 
bound with narrow 
ribbon at both edges. 
The upper edge of this 
pleating is covered by 
a ruche of similar 
crape in double box 
pleats. 

The necklace Fig. 
8 consists of a double 
string of round and 
square cut jet beads. 


Lace Pelerine 
Collar. 

To form this collar 
three rows of gather- 
ed white lace four 
inches wide are set on 
a tulle foundation with 
a muslin neck band. 
The band is covered 
by a row of white lace 
that is underlaid with 
ivory satin ribbon. 
The front edges are 
trimmed with lace and 
with two ivory satin 
ribbon bows. 


Mourning Collar 
and Cuffi—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

See illustrations on 
page 580, 

Fig. 1, a standing 
collar, slightly flaring 
and with bent corners, 
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is made of black cashmere with stiff interlining and silk 
lining. It is trimmed with a pleated band of dull black 
silk, and with an edging composed of crochet eyelets in 
black silk. The cuff to match is shown in Fig. 2. 


Passementerie Brandebourg. 
See illustration on page 580. 
; Tats ornament for a jacket or basque front is e9m- 
posed of graduated rosettes, made of spiral rows of sdu- 
tache, and finished with satin cord loops at the edge. 


Sofa Cushion with Lace Applied -Work. 
See illustration on page 580. 

Tur outside covering of this cushion, which is stuffed 
with down, is composed of alternate gores of olive vel- 
vet and satin of the same tint.. There are three gores of 
each kind, and those of velvet are decorated with ap- 
pliqué cut out of Spanish lace and fastened down on the 
ground with fancy stitches in colored embroidery silk 
and gold thread. On each petal of a flower a round of 
wide radiating button-hole stitches is worked, and the 
centre is edged, either with stem stitches in colored silk, 
or with fine gold or tinselled cord. French knots and 
point Russe are used also, and the vine is herring-bone 


Lace Peverine CoLuar. 
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Fig. 1.—Movrnine Coax. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Movrnina Dress.—Front. 
g 
[For Back, see Page 580.] 
For description sec Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Licut Mourning Dress ror Exvperty Lapy. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I., Figs. 1-8. 
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Fig. 2.—Batiste Dress with Empromery.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 26-31. 


stitched. The patterns 


for the gores are given 
in Figs. 23 and 24, Sup 
ple ment. A row of 


stem stitches in old 
gold silk is worked on 
each seam between two 
gores, and a narrow 
point Russe border in 
the same color is work- 
ed along the edge of 
each satin gore as 
shown in the illustra 
tion. A cluster of col 
ored silk pompons is 
set at each end. 


ee 
LIFE IN TURKEY. 
je lower classes 
proper in Turkey 
live very much like their 
brethren in Christian 
countries. Both men 
and women work. The 
wife helps her lord and 
master in the daily 
toil, washes, cleans, and 
keeps the house in or- 
der. She has neither 
time nor opportunity 
for frivolous amuse- 
ments; consequently 
she is more respected 
both by husband and 
children, and knows not 
the heart-sickness and 
weariness of the harem. 
But even here women 
do not eat with the men, 
and never stir outside 
their domicile unveiled. 
There is no middle 


class among the Turks 
There are the rich (or 
easy) and the poor. 
These two orders are 
constantly changing 
place 5. The rich man 


of to-day may be the 
poor one of to-morrow. 
You will know him by 
his shabby, greasy coat 
and unbrushed shoes 
He will make no effort 
to keep up an appear 
ance. You may see him 
buy some simple fare, 
and eat it in the street 
on his way to business 
or home. He has lost 
his place He is poor. 
He is neglected. Meet- 
ing him thus, you might 
suppose him a shoe- 
mender or a low-class 
coffee-house keeper, yet 
he has only just missed 
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being a pasha, and a few months more will pro- 
bably re-instate him in the position he has lost. 

The men and women of the country are natu- 
rally all on a par. There is no genius, no talent, 
no eminence of virtue among them (or if there 
be, itis banished as soon as it dares lift its head). 
One man is as good as another, A fair address, 
a smattering of French, and “ good luck” are all 
that are wanted to make a nobody First Minister ; 
but the same fortune grown fickle may hurl him 
from his post, and he sinks lower than what we 
understand by the “ poorest gentleman.” 

One fact baffles Christian would-be reformers. 
They are always meeting with surprises. There 
is nothing solid anywhere. There is no public 
spirit, no landed interest, no trade interest, no 
personal authority—nothing to grapple with. Ev- 
erything slips through your fingers. The laws ex- 
ist, but are notenforeed, It is nobody’s business 
to enforce them. Property is yours to-day, mine 
to-morrow, and a week hence it may be Mah- 
moud’s, or Safnet’s, or Alimed’s. 

The one thing permanent amongst us is the 
watchful jealousy of the various nationalities. It 
is the different consuls that keep order here, not 
the Turks; and were it not for this protection 
Europeans could not live in Turkey. The Turks 
are indifferent tradesmen. Nearly all the shops 
in Galata and the whole of those in Pera are kept 
by Europeans. The Greeks are the chief traders, 
though a smart business is done by the Levant- 
ines. The most fashionable shops are French, 
but there are a few first-rate English and Amer- 
ican ones. 

A large class of Turks hawk their wares in the 
street. They are for the most part fine, stalwart, 
civil-spoken men. They shoulder enormous bas- 
kets containing cheeses, creams, fruits, vegetables, 
and many other comestibles, and furnish more 
than half the alimentation of the city. The 
habits of these men are very simple: they live 
chiefly upon bread and fruit; but they also know 
the secret of the pot au feu, and often I have seen. 
a knot of them after their day’s work, grouped 
under a shed or on a green spot of earth, mixing 
the “savory mess.” You will perhaps be shock- 
ed to hear the pot contains vegetables (of onions 
a large share) stewed in oil! A somewhat strong- 
tasted mutton. called Karamani is the favorite 
food of the Turkish upper classes. Pillau is 
an every-day dish, wherein Europeans also de- 
light. The chief fault of the Turkish cooking is 
the enormous quantity of grease and fat con- 
sumed, and the excessive sweetness of many of 
the dishes. 





THE “GOLDEN CHANDELIER.” 
By L. H. BRUCE. 


N the first exultation at their newly found free- 
dom, the negroes, at the close of the late-war, 
formed many illusory schemes and many ground- 
less hopes besides the well-known expectation that 
the United States government was about to be- 
stow upon every mother’s son of them “a mule 
and fifteen acres of land.” One of the great dif- 
ficulties, however, which presented itself in their 
view of the triumphant future was how to dis- 
pose of their rapidly increasing wealth, and for 
the present where to bestow the meagre surplus 
of their wages. Hitherto their gains had been 
confided for safe-keeping to “ ole massa” or “ ole 
miss,” or else the big silver “ ’fo’-de-war” dollars 
were tucked into the toe of an old odd stocking, 
and secured by sundry knots tied in the leg above. 
But now, away with the time-honored customs of 
slavery !—a free man must make free with his 
money also. 

So there sprung up as if by magic an immense 
number of societies of “ bredren,” of “ sistren,” 
of “ bredren an’ sistren” combined, of which the 
outdoing of all the others in size and splendor 
was the primary object of each, and the secondary 
and rather inferior one to give each member who 
paid up regularly ‘a sumptuous “ berral,” in case 
of his or her demise. This last was a great de- 
sideratum in their eyes, for in regard to the clos- 
ing scene of their earthly career they had some 
apprehensions. 

“Yer see,” said one gray-headed African to 
another, enforcing his > i by sundry taps 
of knobby forefinger upon horny palm, “I b’longs 
ter myse’f now, so I duz; an’ I kin wuk fer my- 
se’f now, so I duz; an’ I kin tek keer myse’f now, 
so I duz; an’ dat’s all right, yer see. But w’en 
I’s done ‘ceasted, who duz I b’long ter den? De 
niggers use ter b’long ter ole massa clean twell 
dey was dead an’ berried too; but w’en I’s done 
dead, I won’ be hyar fer ter own myse’f no mo’, 
an’ who’s gwine ter ’ten’ ter me den, an’ git me 
berried proper an’ becomin’ as a genleman orter 
be?” 

This grave responsibility settled, the colored 
ladies and gentlemen launched forth into all man- 
ner of extravagances in connection with their be- 
loved “ sieties,” which multiplied and waxed fat. 
There were processions on foot and in carriages, 
the uniforms were resplendent with gold and sil- 
ver fringe and all the colors of the rainbow, and 
the banners bore far stranger devices than that 
of Longfellow’s enterprising youth,* but it was 
in their self-imposed titles that these associations 
were most remarkable. The “ Rising Sons of 
Ham,” and its accompanying banner, bearing 
upon one side a representation of the orb of day 
just clearing the horizon, and on the other a huge 
“Ole Varginny” sugar-cured, was worthy of 
Punch in its palmiest days, while the “ Ignorant 
Staff” was a centre-shot of nomenclature. The 

number of the sons and daughters of Peace, 
Love, Joy, Hope, Faith, Charity, and Virtue kept 
one in constant expectation of the millennium, 
while the “ Knights of Nicodemus,” “Lovers of 
Liberty,” and “ Worshippers of Wisdom” seemed 
to imply that the aid of the “three A’s” had 





* I am always reminded in this connection of the 
lady who, on being asked who wrote “ The Idiot Boy,” 
affirmed that it was Longfellow, and produced “ Bx- 
celsior” in confirmation of her opinion, 








been invoked. The obsequies of a member of 
three or four of these. seeietiés was conducted 
with a pomp and magnificence worthy of a trav- 
elling circus, and followed by. almost .as many 
ragged urchins. = i 

For a while all things seemed most enchanting, 
and the “ bredren an’ sistren” almost thought it 
would be pleasanter to die than to.live, but to 
these bright experiences and anticipations came 
an abrupt downfall...There, was a sudden de- 
camping of treasurers and funds, a sudden deficit 
in accounts, a sudden collapse of these flourish- 
ing associations. The average negro was a sadder 
and a wiser man or weman, and, felt-disposed to 
regard with positive,envy those lucky individuals 
who had died during the period,of. prosperity, and 
got the worth of their, money. 

“T tell yer wat,” said the old chap who 
“b’longed ter hisse’f,’ “I's. kyo’d 0” ’stressin’ 
myse’f "bout dis po’ ole broken wessel arter I 
done got outen it. De turkey-buzgards kin eat 
me ef dey’s got a min’ ter, but gimme a stock’n 
as ain’t got no pernection wid a nigger’s foot 
fer ter repose my money in. _ Dey ain’t no trab- 
blin’ to dat kin’ o’ trejerer.” t 

And so it came about that most of the “sie- 
ties” “‘ceasted” before their members ; but a few 
still remained in existence, and have come down 
in moderate prosperity to the present day; and 
among them is “ The Grand United Brothers and 
Sisters of the Golden Chandelier.” 

Mrs. Henry Highborn is a very wealthy and 
fashionable lady of Richmond, Virginia. She 
has for a maid a very respectable “ damson-col- 
ored domestic,” whom she has dubbed “ Read- 
juster,” in honor of the political party of that 
name. <A few weeks ago Readjuster requested 
leave of absence of her mistress for several suc- 
cessive evenings, and at last the latter’s curiosity 
was aroused. 

“ Readjuster,” inquired the lady in amaze- 
ment, “ what in the world are you getting so dis- 
sipated for, you a settled woman with grown-up 
children? If you were young, now, and had a 
sweetheart, it might be excusable.” 

“Well, ma’am,” replied Readjuster, smoothing 
down her white apron, “I "tends de meetin’s ob 
my siety, ‘De Gran’ United Bredren and Sistren 
ob de Golden Chandelier.’ ” 

“ What’s in that name?” said the lady, with a 
laugh. “I suppose that intimates that its mem- 
bers are the ‘ lights of the world.’ But are you 
obliged to go every night ?” 

“Oh no, ’m,” answered the maid, promptly; 
“ but jes now we’s celerbratin’ de six days in de 
wilderness,” 

“Whose six days ?”’ asked Mrs. Highborn, 

“Well, E don’t rightly know, ’m,” replied. Re- 
adjuster, looking rather puzzled. ‘It’s sumthin 
‘bout de.chil’en o’ Isrul, an’-our siety ’s been 
havin’ it ebery night dis week. De passage an’ 
de front part ob our hall is fulled wid briars an’ 
thorny s’rubs an’ branches, an’ yer pays ten cents, 
and yer tries ter scramble froo all dem bushes. 
Yer t’ars yo’ clo’s mos’ off’n yo’ back, an’ seratch- 
es yo’se’f ter’ble, but ef yer duz git froo, de 
oder en’ ob de hall is all fixed up purty, an’ a ta- 
ble sot wid a nice supper, an’ dat repersents de 
‘Promuss Lan’,’ De supper is contiduted by de 
members, an’ heaps o’ people what pays don’ git 
froo, so we meks right smart money. Dis is de 
las’ night, an’ I’s perticklar anxious fer ter go, 
kaze a lady I know is gwine to gib a whole roas’ 
shote. Dat’s pow’ful good eatin’, don’t you t’ink 
so, ma’am ?” 

“ Very, indeed,” assented Mrs. Highborn, sym- 
pathetically. “ You may go, Readjuster, and I 
wish you success, which is more than I ever ex- 
pected to say to one of your name.” 

Mrs. Highborn usually took her breakfast in 
bed, and the next morning Readjuster bustled in, 
looking very radiant and important, and placed 
the tray before her mistress. On removing the 
cloth, among the other plates was disclosed one 
containing a large tempting-looking slice of cold 
shoat. 

“Dar, ma’am,” said the maid, beaming with 
complacency, “1 fotch dat piece o’ col’ shote spesh- 
ly fer you, an’ I hopes you'll enj’y it, ma’am.” 

“That was very thoughtful of you, Readjuster,” 
said Mrs. Highborn, beginning without hesitation 
to partake of the delicacy, for such attentions 
from servant to mistress are of not infrequent 
occurrence among us. “So you ‘ got froo,’ I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Oh yes, ’m, I got froo elegunt, an’ hardly to’ 
my dress at all. An’,” she continued, feeling it 
incumbent on her to entertain her mistress at a 
feast of her own providing—* an’ de bery nices’ 
people was dar, an’ de hall was all drest wid tisha- 
paper flowers nat’ral ez life, an’ de table was sot 
out most beautiful, wid de cole shote stan’in’ in 
de middle on his fo’ legs, wid a apple in his mouf, 
dat lovely, ’twere a reg’lar picter ter look at ’im ; 
an’ ez ter eatin’ im, I jes hopes w’en I gits ter de 
reel Promuss’ Lan’, de milk an’ honey ’Il tas’e ha’f 
ez good. An’ Mr. Peter Thompson, he ast sich a 
beautiful grace, mos’ a quarter ob a hour Jong.” 

“ And who is Mr. Peter Thompson ?” inquired 
Mrs. Highborn, with languid interest. 

“Mr, Peter Thompson is de president ob our 
siety, ma’am,” returned Readjuster, pompously. 
“ An’ he always dresses hisse’f mos’ splendid, in 
a swaller-tail coat an’ white ves’ an’ gloves w’en 
he comes to de meetin’s, an’ he persides at de 
head ob de table, an’ helps de members, an’ asses 
de graces, an’ duz de speechin’, an’ oh! he do 
mek de mos’ belishus toas’es !” 

“Ah! he’s a cook, then,” remarked the lady. 

“No, indeed, ma’am, he’s head waiter at de 
Exchange Hotel in de week-time, an’ he preaches 
at Salem Church on Sundays. It ain’t dem kin’ 
o’ toas’es he meks, but toas’es ter things w’en we 
all drinks wine. Las’ night he gin sich a spress- 
ive one. ‘We will now recede ter ambibe dis 
perspirin’ beberage,’ says he, ‘ter de healt’ ob de 
ladies ob de colored persuasion, which deir ha’r 
perquires no crimpin’, an’ dey needs no refum- 
ery. 








“That was a very neat sentiment,” said Mrs. 
Highborn, gravely, with difficulty restraining her 
mirth, “very appropriate and nicely expressed, 
and did him great credit. I have no doubt you 
enjoyed your evening extremely. Take these 
things away now and let me get dressed, or I 
shall be late for church.” 

“But,” continued Readjuster, regarding the 
empty breakfast plate with much satisfaction, “I 
ain’t finish tellin’ you ’bout dat cole shote, an’ 
how I come ter git it. We was settin’ roun’ ar- 
ter we got froo supper, an’ I jes happen ter say, 
promiscous like, ‘How Mrs. Henry Highborn 
would enj’y a piece ob dat cole shote!’ An’ Brud- 
der Peter Thompson he spoke right up, an’ says 
ter me, ‘Sister Dunkley, she shell not be disap- 
p’inted in dat besire,’ so he cut dat slice fer you 
wid his own han’s. But you see, ma’am, de crock- 
ery b’longs ter de siety, an’ de rule is no plate 
shell be toted outen dat hall, so we look roun’ 
an’ roun’, an’ not eben a piece o’ paper cud we 
fin’, an’ I was feard I’d’a had ter gin dat cole 
shote up, w’en Brudder Peter Thompson, de presi- 
dent, he said right out loud, ‘Rudder dan Mrs. 
Henry Highborn should be disapp’inted, I'll gin 
you de linin’ outen my hat fer ter wrop dat piece 
o’ cole shote up in,’ an’ he did. Now, ma’am, you 
see how much you is ’spected in de siety; an’ 
don’t you think our president is got elegunt an’ 
*bligin’ manners ?” 

Mrs. Henry Highborn’s numerous friends and 
admirers wondered very much at the non-appear- 
ance of that charming but, alas! fastidious lady 
at her customary place of worship on that lovely 
Sunday morning. Such of them as may chance 
to read this little anecdote will understand why 
the “honor thrust upon” her by the too genteel 
and obliging “ president” and his female adorer 
proved too much for the gentle lady’s peace of 
mind and body. 





NERVOUS UNREST. 

HE sufferer from nervous unrest often longs 

for the quiet of retirement. If free, he thinks, 
from the world’s bustle and care, he would he all 
right. He longs for the wings of the morning, 
in order to fly away and be at rest. This is a 
mistake. To be always basking in the sunshine 
of excitement, always in the midst of the battle 
of life, or always engaged in the exciting gamble 
of business, is killing, but a certain amount of 
excitement is necessary to the very existence of 
a person of the nervous temperament. Without 
it he would droop and die, like a tender plant 
placed in a semi-darkened room, into which the 
sun never shines, nor the fresh air finds access: 

The great object of the nerveus should be, as 
far as the body is concerned, to establish and 
keep up a correct balance between the blood and 
the nervous system. Sufferers from nervous un- 
rest think and live faster than do others, and there 
is a greater waste of tissue, causing a drain on 
the system, which must be met by a due supply 
of healthy nutriment. It is when the demand is 
greater than this supply that hours of depression 
ensue, hours of unhappiness and misery by day, 
and sleeplessness or broken rest at night. Regu- 
lation and due selection of diet are therefore im- 
perative, if a certain degree of happiness and 
comfort in living is to be obtained. The state of 
the stomach and digestive organs must be care- 
fully studied; whatever is known to disagree must 
be avoided. The food should be taken as regu- 
larly as possible, day after day at the same hour, 
and not in too large quantities. A hearty meal 
to the nervous produces a certain degree of ex- 
citement, which is assuredly followed by slight 
dyspepsia, the only symptoms of which may be 
peevishness and irritability. The food should not 
be sloppy, and too much liquid should be avoided. 
No work should be done for half an hour after 
eating. Breakfast should be early, dinner in the 
middle of the day, and supper three hours at least 
before going to bed. But a lunch or milk biscuit 
may be eaten a short time before retiring. Per- 
fect sleep will not be obtained if the stomach be 
entirely empty; indeed, going to bed with an 
empty stomach is generally followed by getting 
up next morning with that organ partially dis- 
turbed by gas, nauseating juices, and bile itself. 
The food should be nourishing, but at the same 
time substantial. The stomach is composed of 
muscular tissue, and deteriorates if not exercised 
—a truth which few are aware of, but which facts 
prove, 

By judicious management of the digestive or- 
gans you supply the nerves with the elements of 
nutrition, But you must do more: the blood must 
be as pure as possible; it must be decarbonized 
by plenty of fresh air; while the heart, the great 
central propeller, must be invigorated and kept 
up to the mark by a due proportion of exercise. 
This must on no account be carried to the verge 
of fatigue. 

Food, fresh air, and exercise act then on the 
nervous system through the blood, but the nerves 
are directly braced and toned by means of the 
cold or tepid sponge bath, with occasionally a 
warm vapor or hot-air bath. 

Change of scene and change of climate are near- 
ly always beneficial to the sufferers from nervous 
unrest. Most cases are benefited by sea-side or 
mountain air. A sea-voyage does much good, 

Is there no relief to be had from medicines ? 
Sometimes there is, but it is not well sustained. 
Flying for help to the Pharmacopeia is not a 
habit to be recommended, and I would advise the 
nervous patient to take no medicine without first 
consulting a physician—cod-liver oil probably ex- 
cepted; but this is more a food than a physic, 
and does much good as a caimative in cases 
where it is readily digested. 

I have, last of all, to say a word or two about 
sleep—“ tired nature’s sweet restorer.” The ital- 
ics are mine, not the poet’s. I wish thereby to 
draw the reader’s attention to the fact that unless 
a due proportion of muscular exercise be taken 





during the day, the sleep by night will not be re- 
freshing. Exercise is the first preparation for 
sleep, and after supper, which, I have already said, 
should be early, the mind must not be allowed to 
dwell upon any thoughts that excite or annoy. 
It is a good plan to read for some time before 
going to bed, not in bed, however, but in you 
bedroom : perhaps lying on the sofa in comfo 
able déshabillé, and ready whenever the incli’ 
tion to sleep steals over you to get gently, d 

be 
softly between the sheets. The room shov 
quiet and dark, with the window-curtains 4" 
to exclude the too obtrusive morning ligh, *” 
temperature of the room should, if pos’! 
sustained at about 55° or 60°, Bank® fire, 
else it will go out, and the temperatuy*!!! fall, 
to yourdetriment. The bed itself sho? be mod- 
erately hard, but very smooth and ey the bed- 
clothes light and warm, and the pil¥$ Soft and 
rather high. The room should } judiciously 
ventilated, and the curtains shou’ ®t go right 
round the bed. I need scarcel¥dd that nar- 
coties or sleeping draughts are®St injurious, 
whether in the shape of opiate? that slow but 
certain poison called chloral h{rate. 

In conclusion, if he values | life and comfort, 
the sufferer from nervous un/st must do his best 
to avoid overexcitement of ‘| kinds, both bodily 
and mental, and endeavor » maintain the mens 
sana. in corpore sano, whi¢, for once in a way, I 
must translate as a pure Aind in a pure body. 





LISBON. 


See illustraton on page 589. 


THE streets of Lion have not the busy as- 

pect one usually finds in the thoroughfares 
of acapital, But ifthe throng is not great, those 
who frequent them make up for want of num- 
bers by noise, Venders of fish and fruit and 
other eatables exercise their powerful lungs, boys 
selling lottery-tickets bawl their loudest, while 
newspaper boys and knife-grinders add to the 
uproar, The Galician water-carrier still survives 
in spite of modern water-works, and his prolong- 
ed “ A-afii!” is heard on all sides, The fashion- 
able street, the Chiado, is steep and short, and 
presents strange contrasts: carriages of the last 
fashionable style are mixed up with strings of 
mules and unwieldy ox-carts. The muleteers re- 
tain some traces of the old picturesque costume 
—jackets with large clasps and silver chains, and 
broad-brimmed and betasselled hats. The Ala- 
meda is a fine Jevel walk planted with rows of 
shady trees, whence a splendid view of the east- 
ern part of Lisbon may be obtained. The Tagus 
flows on the right like a stream of gold; you see 
the old cathedral, the castle of St. George, and 
the vast church of the Graca. Thence the ground 
slopes downward, diversified by quintas, fields, 
and vineyards, gardens and orchards. 

The people of Lisbon live much upon the street, 
and it is here that they are to be studied to the 
best advantage. The houses of the poor open to 
it, and one can have a full view of home life from 
the narrow sidewalk. ‘In the more elegant quar- 
ters the wistaria droops in purple festoons over 
the balustrades which edgé the roofs, while spots 
of rosy pink or vivid scarlet tell of blossoming 
oleanders or cacti, for many of the houses are 
crowned with hanging gartiens. 

‘On one of the seven hills on whieh Lisbon stands 
it was once proposed to bhild-a central market, 
but the cooks and housektepers refused to go up 
hill each time provisions were needed ; so they 
continued to patronize the old markets, six or 
seven in number, where corn, witie, oil, fish, meat, 
and other provisions are sold wholesale and re- 
tail. 

The traveller entering one of their markets is 
at once besieged by an army of Gallegos carrying 
big hampers, and soliciting the honor of taking 
home his purchases. But while their markets 
supply the housekeepers of Lisbon with the bulk 
of their supplies, there are ‘other articles of do- 
mestic consumption which, like our milk supplies, 
are carried round from house to house by ped- 
dlers. In all southern climes oil is a necessary 
of life, and equally indispensable for making a 
salad is its opposite, vinegar. ‘A spendthrift for 
the oil, a miser for the vinegar, a Wise mdn for 
the salt, and a madman to mix theth altogether,” 
is an old Portuguese recifd for Salad-tnaking. 
The peddler in the illustration-is evidentiy on 
good terms with the purchaser of the prime in- 
gredients, but he is more picturésquely clafl, and 
jars and vessels are quainter in shape, than ‘those 
we see at our kitchen doors. It.may interest-some 
of our readers who are in search of Gurios’to_know 
that Lisbon produces beautiful specimens of glass, 
many of which, exquisite in shape and engraved 
with arabesques, are admirable works of art. 


‘ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
HART-LEAP HILL 


Tne suggestion of Mr. Garston that his young 
people should mix with the Meades and Medways 
upon the old footing, as if nothing had happened 
to make him count them as enemies, met with no 
obstruction. The impression Kit had produced 


at The Dove-cote on the morning of his last vis- 
it had been distinctly favorable to him; and 
though their opinion of his’ character remained 
perhaps much the same, both the Doctor and his 
son felt that, in the matter of the alleged rob- 
bery, they had done him wrong in placing him in 
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the same condemnation as his father. A word or 
two dropped by Trenna on this point even pro- 
duced:in Frank a feeling of remorse ; and in his 
endeavor to express regret he had perhaps never 
shown himself so friendly to her brother as. at 
this very time, when, acting on the Doctor’s in- 
structions, Mr. Tennant was sharpening his wea- 
pons for an onslaught upon the master of the 
Grey House. Mr. Garston’s remark, in short, 
that the whole affair was a matter for judge and 
jury, seemed to be accepted in its literal sense, 
and all parties concerned to agree to leave it ex- 
clusively to their decision. 

At The Knoll, so far from suffering for the 
offense of their father, Christopher Garston and 
sister were received with even a warmer welcome 
than before. In the case of the former, in par- 
ticular, it seemed that Mark could not do enough 
to express his unabated affection and complete 
understanding of his friend’s position. Good 
taste of course prevented his inveighing against 
Mr. Garston’s obstinacy (to which they attributed 
the attorney’s persistent belief in Abel’s guilt in 
the face of facts), and a natural delicacy pre- 
vented his ever alluding to him. What he prin- 
cipally spoke of to Kit now, inst 
such matters as had previously formed the staple 
of their conversation, and some of which—antiq- 
uities and county history, for example—Kit was 
wont to throw himself into for his friend's sake 
rather than his own, was the coming term at 
Cambridge, for it had been quite decided that 
Mark was to return with Kit to college. He 
looked forward to it, of course, as most young 
men of spirit do, with pleasure ; but what perhaps 
pleased him most was the reflection that it would 
afford him a still more frequent and closer inti- 
macy with Kit himself. 

Never was the phrase “ there is a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother’? more applicable 
than in Mark’s case, and it would have been un- 
true and unfair to Kit to say that the attachment 
was not reciprocated. The difference lay not so 
much in the fact that the one had many other things 
to think of besides friendship, and the other very 
few, but that what occupied Kit’s mind could not 
always be confided to his friend, nor indeed to 
any one else, whereas Mark bared his very heart 
to the eyes of Kit. Kit knew as well as Mark 
himself how the latter loved his mother and 
Maud, how he looked on Trenna as a second 
sister, with what affection he regarded Frank 
(for he showed this without a suspicion of the 
jealousy it excited in the other’s breast), and the 
high regard in which he held Mr. Penryn and the 
Doctor. Mark’s world was very small—piteously 
small, as some would think. In this he was al- 
most like a child— 

“Love and nearness seeming one 
In the heart-light cast before, 
And of all beloveds none 
Standing further than the door.” 
But there was recompense in it, as Kit himself 
was well aware. 
“ Life, like a dome of many-cotaret soll slants 
Stains the white radiance of ternity.” 
And the more one sees of Life in its convention- 
al sense, the more it is apt to stain the white ra- 
diance of humanity. Thanks to his somewhat 
exceptional circumstances, aided by good princi- 
ples and a fine disposition, Mark Medway was 
almost stainless—a qualification, as I once heard 
a clergyman (and not an Irish one either) observe 
from the pulpit, to be made in the case of “nine 
hundred and ninety-nine women out of a thou- 
sand, and a still greater ion of men.” 

It is but seldom that those whose regard for 
their own belongings is so strongly developed 
have much affection for outsiders, but in this re- 
spect Mark was an exception. His two friends 
were as dear to him as though they had been of 
his own blood, while one of them—Christopher 
Garston—was a friend and something more. Ex- 
cept that both Mark and he were grown men, 
and each possessed of mature and vigorous in- 
telligence (albeit of a widely different ‘kind), the 
attachment between them resembled that of a 
small boy and the “Cock of the School.” Every 
one has witnessed some example of it, and not a 
few have experienced it. The love of Smith mini- 
mus for Brown major is the idyl of scholastic 
life. Only by the time Smith had become Smith 
major himself the illusion commonly vanishes, 
and when they both meet afterward on the boards 
of real life, Brown as often as not plays an infe- 
rior part, and Smith wonders to himself how he 
could have ever taken such a mere “super” for 
his hero. In Mark’s eyes, on the contrary, Kit 
still kept his pre-eminence, and, so far as wit and 
genial grace could earn it, deserved it. In La- 
martine’s best poem (“The Buonaparte”’ ) he specu- 
lates, while admitting the failings of that “ Scourge 
of God,” whether genius itself may not be a vir- 
tue, and when one considers from outside cer- 
tain highly attractive personages of one’s own ac- 
quaintance, one is almost tempted to agree with 
him. Poor Kit, so far as we know, had no- 
thing of the Napoleon about him, but it must be 
confessed that he had won his way into Mark’s 
affections without the aid of virtue; and there 
must have been something, one would think, be- 
sides alloy in a magnet that had thus attracted a 
heart as true as steel. 

Just now, when his own home was less agree- 
able to Christopher even than usual, and when his 
father—having schemes on hand of which his son 
could only express disapproval—showed no great 
desire for his presence, the two young men were 
thrown together a good deal. 

On one oceasion the young people—that is to 
say, Trenna, Maud, and Frank, as well as their 
two selves—organized a picnic to Polwith Point ; 
Mrs. Medway was indisposed, and unable at the 
last minute to accompany them, but among such 
old friends a chaperon was not indispensable, 
so that they drove thither alone. The whole five 
were as merry as children at a school feast, and 
having arrived at their destination, betook them- 
selves to various diversions. 








Frank, who ‘had broug 
mer, chipped the rdcks!; “hé was one of those en- 
viable persons who derive a satisfaction from re- 
cognizing the “ marks of an upheaval” invisible 
to the unlearned eye, arid * the hction of fire’ "where 
there is not so much as an‘ember. 

Mark discourséd ‘upon the probable usé and 
intention of Rocking Stones, of which ‘there was a 
splendid specimen in the locality, and Kit. pro- 
voked him by remarks.on “the cradles of the hu- 
man race,” and other suggestions not wholly of a 
scientific kind. He ridiculed Pliny’s remarkeupon 
Rocking Stones : “ Lay one finger‘on it, and itéwill 
stir, but thrust it with your whole body, and it 
will not move” ; and when Mark quoted Ptolemy 


Hephestion—“ It can only. be raised with the stalk . 


of the asphodel”—he profanely offered to effect a 
similar miracle with his umbrella. Yet all the 
time Kit never angered Mark, but the contrary ; 
such a winning way he had with him (where men 
liked him to begin with), and such a manner of 
disagreeing as was more agreeable. than other 
men’s assent. 

The two girls having laid out the lunch upon the 
promontory, whence the wind very superfluously 
carried their salt into the sea, applied themselves, 
the one to sketching in water-colors, the other to 
art criticism in rose, At their mid-day meal the 
little party re-united with the punctuality of clock- 
work, At picnics people are always punctual ; 


the fresh air quickens their appetites, and there’ 


is a secret apprehension that there may be no- 
thing left for a late comer, It is the absence of 
this wholesome fear, joined to natural selfishness 
and egotism, that makes folks late for ordinary 
dinner parties. They can contrive to be in time 
for their railway trains, though not for their hosts ; 
but then the wretches have had afternoon tea, 
and are not hungry. 

To persons of middle age and mature intelli- 
gence a meal in the open air seems a mistake. 
The absence of chairs, though the Romans put 
up with it, is a serious inconvenience to the stout- 
made Briton; but in youth he can eat anyhow. 

That picnic on Polwith Point, with the blue sea 
hundreds of feet beneath them, the stately ships 
passing on their noiseless way so close, as it seem- 
ed, in the clear air that one could toss a biscuit on 
to their decks, and with the sea-gulls wheeling and 
whining above their heads, was something to be 
remembered. How little we think, amid such 
scenes and company, that the day’s glad doings 
are being impressed on the retina of the mind, to 
be reproduced, perhaps, to our misery, when, 
through cruel contrast, every pleasure shall in- 
flict a pang, and when, by Death, or worse, by evil 
change, Joy, mixed with vain Regret, becomes 
Despair ! 

As exercise had been recommended by the fac- 
ulty for Mark (who, being a wise as well as a 
learned man, detested it), it had been secretly ar- 
ranged between his mother and Kit that the lat- 
ter should return home with him on foot. The 
plot was easier to carry out than most conspir- 
acies, for Kit had only to express a determination 
to walk home alone to secure Mark, though not, 
it is true, without protest. So Frank, nothing 
unwilling, was left in charge of the young ladies 
and the wagonette. 

The vehicle, with two strong horses, had come 
from the livery-stables at Mogadion, for Mrs, Med- 
way—and small blame to her—did not approve 
of her pet ponies being taken to Polwith. The 
road was a rough one even in summer, lying part- 
ly over the breezy moor, partly among those deep- 
sunk Cornish lanes, which bring home to one the 
practicability of the flying leap taken by Commo- 
dore Trunnion over the head of the wagoner, 

“Oh, Frank,” eried Trenna, as they bowled 
along the moor, “let us go back by Hart-Leap 
Hill” (she had been in better spirits throughout 
the day than usual, and made her appeal. with 
heightened color and sparkling eyes); “the view 
from the top this evening will be sé glorious !” 

“The view ?” hesitated Frank, turning round 
in remonstrance, and not displeased that there 
was need of it. It was pleasant to him to have 
the excuse of arguing with the earnest beauty. 
“ But think of the road! It is almost as steep as 
the side of a house, and, what is worse, as narrow 
as the gutter. Gin a body meet a body—” 

“For shame, sir! Maud, just speak to Frank.” 

“ Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” said 
Frank the audacious, assuming an attitude of rapt 
attention. For Maud, with her fair face aglow 
with pleasure and the breeze, was likewise a 
charming spectacle. Her expression, if not so 
thoughtful as. that of her friend, was even more 
animated. 

“Speak to him! That I never shall demean 
myself by doing again unless he takes us up 
Hart-Leap Hill,” she said. 

“ There, sir,” said Trenna, triumphantly. 

“But, my dear girls—” 

“ What impudence!” they exclaimed, both to- 
gether. 

“Well, ‘girls,’ then. You can’t be grown wo- 
men to propose such a scheme. The hill is a half- 
mile long, and if so much as a gig should be com- 
ing down it—” With one accord they turned their 
backs upon him in contemptuous silence, and 
gazed with affected interest upon the two black 
specks on the horizon, to which Mark and Kit 
had been by this time reduced. “ Well, since you 
have set your minds upon it,” he continued, “ I'll 
chance it.” 

“The golden opportunity of obliging two young 
ladies this gentleman calls ‘chance,’ ” observed 
Trenna, severely. “I wonder what he calls good 
fortune ?” 

“TI shall call it good fortune if we get. up 
Hart-Leap Hill without meeting anything,” laugh- 
ed Frank, in great good-humor, He had never 
before seen Trenna in so gay a mood; the high 
spirits of youth are contagious; and as to Maud, 
the moorland brook beside them had no ripple 
more fresh than her laughter, no sparkle more 
bright than her smile. 

ow they dip into the valley and rattle through 


ht his geological’ ham- ' 





the quaint old village, with its piotehet cottages, 
and its high peaked bridge’ where the squire’s 
house stands, as it has stood fot ‘centuries, and 
where the Vicarage sleeps berreath the shadow of 
‘the ‘antique tower; and fio they turh ‘short to 
Weéstwooi, and are lost in ‘the deitlis of Hart- 
Leap Lane. °'The-ascent is: straight,-and ‘so pre- 
cipitous* that’ one «wonders it‘is ‘ever used by 
‘wheel’ ; but its steepness. does riot impress you 
#0 muchas its profundity—the manner in which 
the roadway is sunk in the surrounding soil. It 
resembles -a cutting-on-a railway, or rather, since 
‘the sides are perpendicular, a tunnel with the top 
off, only, instead of brick, the walls are bright 
with wild flowers_and greenery, and surmounted 
by huge trees, whose roots threaten a high-seated 
driver with the same fate as befell Absolom from 
the branches, Neither space nor turn in the long 
vista affords room for so much as a mule to pass 
them, nor is there a gateway on either side through 
which the wagonette can be driven to leave the 
road clear for the descent of any other vehicle. 
As they breast the hill and get more involved in 
the depths of the lane, the two girls seem more 
and more to enjoy the situation, while their 
guardian, Frank (such is often the portion of our 
sex when the other is at high jinks), was strain- 
ing eye and ear in the direction of the hill-top, 
where the appearance of another vehicle would 
mean illimitable obstruction; they would become 


_like two pellets in a popgun without a ramrod to 


push them out.. They toil on till they are present- 
ly within a hundred yards of the summit. ‘ What- 
‘ever vehicle comes now,” thinks the charioteer, 
“the driver will see us, and pull up and wait.” 

. Maud was in the act of: expressing a feigned 
Fegret that there had»been no adventure, when 
suddenly there fell upon their ears a noise like 
thunder, and on the top of the hill there flashed 
clean out against the sky a wagon and horses at 
full gallop, and without a driver. What had put 
the animals to flight there was no time to con- 
jecture ; it was not in the power of the frighten- 
ed creatures to stop themselves even had they 
been so minded. The steeds in the wagonette 
looked up in mild surprise at the approaching 
portent, and gently shook their heads, as though 
it was a problem beyond them why horses, not 
being urged by man, should come at that pace. 
But the humans—Frank andthe girls—beheld a 
ghastly charioteer upon the driving-seat which 
they could not see. De Quincey has painted for 
us Death on wheels'in his stage-coach adventure, 
but the peril in the present instance was far 
greater than that which he portrays, by reason of 
the extreme narrowness of the road. There was 
only one way of escape possible. 

“Jump! jump!” cried Trenna, and suiting the 
action to the word; she sprang from the seat of 
the wagonette at a branch above her, swung for a 
moment seeking for a footing, and then alighted 
in safety on the top ofthe bank. She had the 
litheness of an athlete, and not a little of his 
strength, a keen eye, and a steady hand. But 
with Maud it was very different. The roar and 
rumble of the approaching vehicle, hardly visible 
in the whirlwind of dust created by its rapid 
progress ; the clatter of the galloping cart-horses ; 
above all, the extreme imminence of the peril— 
for the wagon was now within a few yards of 
them, though their own horses had stopped—had 
paralyzed her physical powers. She had climbed 
mechanically upon the seat at Trenna’s cry, but 
there she stood, dumb and still as a statue, 
staring at the approaching doom with terrified 
eyes. 

“Jump! jump!” reiterated Trenna, in an ag- 
ony; but the poor girl was panic-stricken and 
powerless to move a limb. It is the fashion, es- 
pecially among those who despise the healing art, 
to talk of Nature as the Restorer. “ Leave ” 
to Nature,” “Let Nature have her way,” etc., 
though Nature had never the fancy io kill aa 
not to save; nay, there are times (when she is 
“put out”) when Nature is as a ravening she- 
wolf, and would rend the gentlest limb from limb. 

Since Fate would not spare her, and Maud 
could not help herself, it seemed that no human 
power could help her, for though Frank was 
strong even for a Cornishman (who are for 
strength the Anaks of our isle), he was not a 
giant; nor was Maud one of those fairy-like 
maidens with whom a man can lightly leap across 
a brook, and hardly know that he is carrying weight 
with him. She was a young woman of “ magnifi- 
cent proportions,” and five feet nine in her stock- 
ings. And yet we may be sure that Mr. Frank 
Meade had no more idea-of leaving-her to Na- 
ture’s kind intentions than an experimental phy- 
sician. To step from the driving-seat on to the 
wagonette and throw his left arm round Maud’s 
waist was the work of an instant; then hugging 
her to his breast, well filled with a fresh store of 
breath, he leaped not at the branch, but at the 
bank itself. It was the feat of a Titan, but he 
accomplished it; and not only that, but, though 
he fell, of course, he contrived the fall with such 
adroitness that he took the ground first, so that 
she never touched it, nor felt an ounce of him 
above her. As they fell together there was a 
crash and roar beneath them that told of the ca- 
tastrophe they had escaped by a hair’s-breadth. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN APPEAL. 


In a very few minutes there arrived help from 
the farm upon the hill whence the runaway wag- 
on had started; the poor horses, grievously 
wounded by the encounter, were led away, but 
both vehicles, shattered by the shock, which had, 
indeed, reduced the wagonette to lucifer-match- 
wood, were left where they were. Frank and the 
girls had perforce to continue their journey on 
foot, which they did in.unwonted silence. Inthe 
presence of Trenna, Maud could hardly express 
the gratitude she owed to her ver; but her 
tone and manner made it culelaatiy 2 manifest, 





Stie had always liked Frank, but, as she had hith- 
érto imagihed, more for her brother’s sake than 
for his»own: She had ‘been no whit afraid of 
him, as She'was of Kit, bat had admired him less. 
The coolness, however, he had shown in the re- 
cent catastrophe, his gallantry, and not least, per- 
haps, the extraordinary strength and agility he 
had exhibited, filled her with quite new ideas of 
him. In her eyes he had suddenly become a 
hero. She had never been surprised at Mark’s 
attachment to him, but she now wondered for the 
first time-why Kit was preferred so much before 
him. 

Was it because Trenna made a shrewd guess 
at what was passing through her friend’s mind, 
and resented it upon her brother’s account, or 
was it for some other reason that she felt dis- 
pleased? She had no right to be jealous; in- 
deed, if she had shown the same inability to save 
herself as Maud had done, Frank would doubtless 
have made the same exertions on her behulf; but 
jealousy does not go by “rights.” She had cer- 
tainly felt a pang—not of envy exactly, but of 
regret or grudge—when she saw her friend in 
Frank Meade’s arms. And after that agreeable 
experience, I think Frank himself regarded Maud 
with somewhat different feelings. At all events, 
he felt an attraction to her such as all kindly 
natures do feel toward those to whom they have 
done a service. And at this Trenna made no 
guess, because she was certain of it, and the con- 
viction afforded her anything but pleasure. 

When Maud had been seen safely home, it was 
found that Mrs. Medway had thought an evening 
drive might do her good, and had gone out with 
the ponies ; instead of waiting for the return of 
the carriage, Trenna had persisted on pursuing 
her way home on foot, and of course Frank ac- 
companied her. It was the first time they had 
been alone together since they had rowed up the 
river in search of the missing boat, and much 
had happened in the mean time. At first they 
talked of their late adventure, to which topic— 
though he was far from egotistic—the young man 
would have been well content to stick, for he had 
a presentiment that Trenna might introduce the 
subject of Abel Deeds, from which they had hith- 
erto abstained by tacit consent. Nor did his sus- 
picions prove groundless. 

“T want to say a few words to you,” said Tren- 
na, suddenly, and with great earnestness, “ about 
this business at the Assizes.” 

“We had much better leave that matter to settle 
itself, Trenna,” was the other’s quiet reply. “ Your 
father has taken his own way, for which you are in 
no wise responsible ; let the law decide it. I can 
not argue with you upon the rights and wrongs 
of the question, for very obvious reasons.” 

“T don’t want, to argue upon them, Frank. I 
am well persuaded that you are in the right, and 
that papa is in the wrong. It is not that at all; 
what I am about toask of you is a personal favor.” 

“My dear Trenna,” he said, gently, but with 
great gravity, “‘ whatever you wish me to do, as 
regards myself or you, you may look upon as 
done ; [ think, indeed, I should have the foresight 
to understand your wishes even if unexpressed, 
as I most certainly should have the desire to ful- 
fillthem. But this business of Abel Deeds is not 
my affair at all; it is a matter of simple justice. 
The man, in my father’s opinion, has been griev- 
ously wronged, and he is bound, for our old Ra- 
chel’s sake, to see him righted. Mr. Garston de- 
nies that he has been wronged—intends, indeed, 
if possible, to wrong him still further. It is clear- 
ly our duty, if the lad is innocent, to defend him ; 
if otherwise, the law will punish him, and your 
father will be justified.” 

“But you do not only defend Abel, 
attack my father.” 

“ Pray don’t say ‘ you,’ Trenna; do not mix me 
up personally, and without necessity, in this un- 
happy matter. That I sympathize with Abel is 
most true, but you must know—you can not help 
knowing—what regret and pain it gives me to be 
obliged to take action in such a matter, to place 
myself in apparent antagonism with one so dear 
and near to you,” 

“ Apparent ?” she echoed, bitterly. ‘ You call 
an action for libel an apparent antagonism ?” 

“We had no choice but to bring it, Trenna. 
If you compel me to speak plainly, Mr. Garston’s 
obstinacy has forced that course upon us. [am 
afraid it will be necessary to place both Mrs. 
Medway and Mark in the witness-box. Can you 
imagine that anything so painful and embarrass- 
ing was of our seeking ?” 

“T know, Frank, my father is in the wrong,” 
returned Trenna, softly; “I acknowledge that if 
the case is to rest on its merits, it must needs be 
given against him.. [I am pleading with you for 
myself.” 

“Yourself? Nay, Trenna, I can not allow you 
to put the thing that way. What we have all 
striven to do from the very first is to eliminate 
you and Kit from the whole business. There is 
not one of us but understands that you have no- 
thing whatever to do with it, but are as much 
the victims of circumstances as Abel himself,” 

“Put yourself in my place, Frank,” she an- 
swered, quickly. “Suppose my father were your 
father.” 

Here Trenna, notwithstanding her sagacity, 
made a mistake. We can go a great way with 
our friends—with a very dear friend often farther 
than we ought to go; but when they make de- 
mands upon our sympathy for their friends (es- 
pecially if we don’t like them), our ardor cools. 
The very phrase “suppose my father were your 
father” was objectionable to Frank; he could 
not picture, even for the sake of argument, the 
grim proprietor of the Grey House standing to 
him in the relation of a parent in place of the 
kindly Doctor, with his scorn of baseness and of 
greed. 

“If I thought my own father in the wrong,” 
he answered, though with a keen sense of the in- 
amd of the reply, ‘I should not side with 

im,” 


you also 
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“Nor do I side with my father,” answered 
Trenna, quickly ; “ but yet I have some sense of 
proportion. Let Abel be righted by all means, 
but not in this Quixotic manner. It is surely not 
worth while to carry fire and sword into a friend’s 
house to right a stable-boy. Let him be excul- 
pated, let him be compensated, by all means—if 
you will give us time, Kit and I will do that; but 
do not for his sake persecute us who have done 
him no wrong. Our home was not so happy a 
one before, Frank, that it needed such a Nemes 
as you have brought upon it, I do assure you.” 
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gladly please than you, Trenna ; I had hoped you 
had known that.” 

His voice was so tender, his tone so earnest, 
that it was impossible to doubt the genuineness 
of his speech. Trenna herself was far from 
doubting it, though at the moment she would have 
given much to have been less:credulous. She 
had drawn a bow somewhat at a venture, and the 
arrow, in one sense, had gone home, but in an- 
other it had overshot its mark. Her aim had 
been to attain a certain object, but by no means 
to draw forth an avowal of affection. The effect 





been good to me. For in your way, as regards 
all show of kindliness, I am well aware there has 
been an obstacle.” 

He referred to her brother, whose jealousy of 
him in respect to Trenna had not escaped his no- 
tice. A pained smile flitted across her face in 
sign that she understood him. 

“ But nevertheless,” he continued, “ and, as you 
say, whatever happens, nothing will alter my af- 
fection and respect for you, Trenna.” 

She hung her head with a little piteous moan 
that went to the young man’s heart, 
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are pleading against yourself. It is only poor 
Abel who in this case is threatened with ruin. 
On your side—that is, Mr. Garston’s—the worst 
that can happen is defeat and annoyance. li 
your father will apologize and offer some com- 
pensation, perhaps even at this eleventh hou~ 
this unpleasant matter can be arranged. Come— 
here we are at your journey’s end—let us have 
to-morrow some message of peace from the Grey 
House, and | will do my best, my very best, to 
carry out your wishes.” 

They were standing on the hill-top above Mo- 





“Oh, Trenna, Trenna,” pleaded the young man, 
deeply moved (for he knew that, what she hinted 
at was likely eriough to be the case—in other 
words, that Mr, Garston, despoiled of his property 
and disappointed in his schetne ®f vengeance, 
must be a terrible house companion), “every word 
you say pains me to the core. But what would 
you have me do ?” 

“T would have you drop this action against my 


father. I ask it not for his sake, but for my 
own. We have known eacli other for years, 
Frank. It is the first favor I have ever asked of 


” 


you, You will not refuse me: 

She placed her arm within his own, and gently 
pressing it, looked up.at him with pleading eyes, 
in which the tears were visible. The strong 
man trembled at her touch, and melted at her 
tone 

“T would give all T have to serve you, dear 
Trenna,” he answered, earnestly, “ but—” 

“Ay, ‘but,’” she atiswered, bitterly. “There 
would be no ‘ buts’ if Matd were in my place.” 

It was a bold stroke, and one which would 
never have entered her mind to use but for what 
had happened that. day; moreover, save for that, 
rer words would have beaten the air. As it was, 
Frank’s check turned scarlet. 

“There is no woman living whom I would more 











“AS THEY FELL TOGETHER THERE WAS 


upon her was very curious. She turned pale and 
trembled, and gently withdrawing her arm from 
that of her companion, walked on in silence. 
Little did-the young man guess what thoughts 
were occupying Trenna Garston’s mind. | She was 
definitely choosing for herself one of two roads 
in life, or rather between that path that one 
must tread alone, or that wider way which ad- 
mits of two abreast. She had never seen a man 
except Frank Meade of whom she had admitted 
to herself, “I could be his wife,” and yet she had 
never seriously pictured herself in that relation 
to him. She might or might not have done so 
under certain circumstances, but matters had been 
precipitated, She was like one who, having been 
on his guard for years against a particular temp- 
tation, suddenly finds himself face to face with 
it. For the moment she forgot the object of her 
walk (for she had seized the opportunity of being 
alone with her present companion with a cértain 
well-defined purpose), and allowed herself a day- 
dream. Then, with a deep sigh, which betokened 
that she had come to herself, and certain stern 
realities, she answered, calmly : 

“You are very good to me, Frank, and always 
have been. Whatever happens, I shall always 
feel that.” 


“Good to you! On the contrary, you have 


A CRASH 








AND A ROAR BENEATH THEM.” 


“Good heavens, Trenna! Can you conceive 
it possible,” he eried, “ that anything that has oe 
curred lately—I mean concerning this miserable 
robbery—can affect you? Whatever decision 
may be arrived at next week at the Assizes will, 
at the worst, only prove your father in the wrong, 
or mine. I can understand that matters are very 
unpleasant for you at home. Heaven knows that 
I would mend that if I could.” 

“You can withdraw from the prosecution.” 

For the moment it here struck Frank Meade 
that she looked, or rather spoke, like her father’s 
child. The same short swift retort, the seizure 
on the salient point, and the practical object 
pressed with more opportuneness than delicacy, 
brought the keen attorney to his mind in spite of 
himself. 

“Surely not with honor, Trenna,” he answered, 
gently, “nor even with justice.” 

“You talk like a book, Frank, and not like a 
man, Everything in this world, whatever it may 
be in the next, is a matter of comparison; nor is 
it the question how much good shall we do by 
this or that course of action, but how little evil. 
Is it wise to benefit one fellow-creature if by so 
doing we entail unhappiness on half a dozen oth- 
ers, or ruin on one other ?”’ 

“* My dear Trenna,” he answered, smiling, “ you 





| 


gadion. Immediately below them was her fa- 
ther’s house; they could see the attorney walk- 
ing on his lawn, with head depressed and ‘his 
hands behind him, 

“ And that’s all you can do for me ?” 

“Do not say that, Trenna, for there is nothing 
I would not do for you.” 

She sighed, and held out her hand. “I will not 
trouble you to go any further—nay, I had rather 
not. Here our ways part.” 

She only spoke the literal truth, for the road 
at this point forked ; but her tone seemed to give 
her words a deeper meaning. t 

“You are not angry with me, Trenna ?” 

“No; Lam not angry. Good-by.” 

The tone in which she spoke again seemed to 
breathe a longer farewell than her words implied. 
And so they parted, Frank to walk slowly to The 
Dove-cote, turning over in his mind what he should 
say to his father to induce him to meet the attor- 
ney half-way, for the Doctor was very bitter 
against him. “Since the man wants law, he shall 
have it,” he had said, with an expletive such as he 
rarely used, but which, when he did use it, meant 
something. It seemed to Frank that unless over- 
tures should first be made from the enemy’s 
camp, there was no hope of peace. 

(ro BE OONTINUED.] 
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SKETCH NEAR LISBON—A VENDER OF OIL AND VINEGAR.—[Sre Page 586.] 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Franow H. Arxins, A. A. Surgeon, U. S. A., says: 
“For dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpule nt, in 
nervous debility and in night sweats of consumption, 
it bas commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my 
army friends are quite enthusiastic about it.”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpeMayy’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 

Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Pera, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 

















Corvine Wurnt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 








ADVERTISHMEN'’LS 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low test, short weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSO N’S 
Celebrated Patent 


““WAVES” 


fThe remarkable success 
of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
7 venience, comfort and de- 
- cided improved appearance 
Y given to every wearer. An abso- 
jute to those who have 
fa? \ost a portion of their once abundant 
’ y joes to those who wish to look 
{ —whose foreheads are high— 
oti otro wt will not remain in crimp; 
P «made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
f get out of wave. One grand feature, 
7 they have no \ gnengged wipise appearance. 
easily seenin all other waves and crimps— 
the an with crimping pins and the danger of 
ruining one’s own hair is very important to every lady 
who walwes her personal beauty and the opinions of 
her friends. Prices, from © B12 (Blonde and 
Gray, extra) Also, the most Gieannt assortment of 
aw itches from 85 to Gray hair a spe- 
clalty. Remember, these goods can Say be found 
at my Headquarters, 32 EAST 14th ST., N. ¥.5 
io. 9 Temple Place, Boston. Send for I)lus- 
trated Catalogue. Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination, 


Royat Baxine Powpes Co., 






















JOTHING NEW ER than Storks and Cat- t-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send bal Cents for Catalogue. 


UR NEW PACK FOR 1882, 

50 ALL Chromo Cards, | Extra fine 
toc! ag na of Swiss F 

jew, » Landscape, Gold and 

ail er Pomel Bird Motto, Butterfly, 

- nlight,Summer and Winter Scenes, 

all in beautiful Ae eaaliy) attore! with your name in fancy type, 

10e, a “oe costly Styles for 1882 28e, 40 per cent 

zes given for clubs. Particulars vie or 


or beautifu 
onde CARTON PRINTING 00. Northford 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
ae oO. Box 1654, | New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian's Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permavently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


‘stops, $90. Pianos, $297.50. 


8, 27 
BEATIV'S Prt Fanning day and Waals Gatsionne 





loral,Sca- 














The Only Carriage that has Springs that Adjust to the Weight. 





GOLD MEDAu, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


5 Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
- Cocoa, from-which the. excess of — 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
* with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
f 52 West 14th Street, New York, 


Offers to the pub- 
lic a large line of 
materials and 
newest designs 
specially adapted 
to 


ART 


Needlework, 


Stamping, De- 
signing. English 
Crewels,; Embroi- 
dery Silks, &c., 
wholesale and re- 
tail. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 
Correspondence 
invited. 

Send 8 cents for 
Catalogue. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 




















NOVELTY CARRIAGE (Patented), 


In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. Has Umbrella large 
enough to shield at all points. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, Mfr, 

820 Broadw ay 2 nest block abore Stewart's. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BRO! THERS. 


 RUFFLING AND SHIRRING. 


All dressmakers and families should have the Garret- 
son Ruffler and Shirrer. It is simple, durable, and does 
Bravtirvt Samerne as well as Rurriine. Price, $1 50. 
Address Garretrson Rurrire Co., Oskaloosa, Lowa. 


Ss. T. TAYLOR, 


IMPORTER OF 
PARIS PATTERNS AND FASHION JOURNALS, 


816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FALL OPENING 
Of Imported Designs in French Paper Patterns, 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1882. 

We shall display the latest novelties in ing: 
Carriage, and Reception Costumes ;' also, Wraps in 
great variety, as selected by our agents from the lead- 
ing dessinateurs in Paris. Every detail of a perfect 
costume embraced in these designs. . New invoices 
weekly by the latest French steamers. 

TRIMMED AND PLAIN PATTERNS. 
Our Imported Anglicized French Fashion Journals: 
Revue de la Mode, per year, ” = monthly, 35¢ 
Le Bon Ton, 60c, 
La Mode Elégante, eS a & 1a a4 50c. 
La Modiste Universelle, “ +: 6.12; ¢ 60c, 

(For Milliners only.) 
Three Sample Copies, latest numbers, $1.45. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDKALERS, 


S. T. TAYLOR'S 


PATENTED SYSTEM of DRESS CUTTING, 
Established 1848. 





— OTICE. 

We have just issued a New Instruction Book, con- 
taining diagrams for all garments, including several 
new and desirable s/eeves, which may be cut from the 
measure of the figure for ‘whom it is intended. 

By this system alone diagrams are issued as faxt-as 
the fashions change, thus never out of date. The same 
as used by the best tailors. 


All the Appurtenances of the Dress-maker. 


Send for ‘ Treatise on Dress-making” and fall illus- 
trated circular free. AGENTS wanted in every townand 
city where not already represented. Send for terms. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........cccceccseeee 








HARPER’S WEEK LY..........20cceeeseeeeeee 


PRP GEG ci 5 cs sear iets opedeoe 


The THREE above publications.... 


Any TWO above named ..........00000 ceeeeee 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................+ 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE \ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
LiIARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers). ............ccceeeee 10 00 
Postage Free to ail subseribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for Jauuary, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror:e with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly \publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gravuitousiy on application to Hareer & Brorugns, 





a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 








STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


BRANCH ( 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥ 


5 UP x. Blehth bt rp hitadelphi 
‘ ade a. 
OFFICES 110 W. Beltimors’ St., Baltimore. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all 
Styles and Fabrics, 


RESTORED, CLEANED, OR DYED, 


Without ripping, with a success hith- 
erto unequalled, 





| 

And put into Ae ae fies va use, promptly. 

} 

| Shawls, Ribbons, Feathers,Gloves, Curtains, 


Shades, Covers, Carpets, treated 
Skilfully and Promptly. 
Goods received and returned by Express or by Mail. 
Correspondence invited. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS '&« Co., 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Jt-will immediately .obl 


every instance it has 
tiful, 
ful e' 














SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


teste ajigsvch Pmpetfections, sid i¢-entively* }uirthlese. 
Tt-has been chemieally analyzed by-the Board-ef Health-of Ne 
pronounced entirely free from any iaterial injurious to the health or skin. 
Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet pespesation, 90 
iven entire satisfaction. 
zive LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of 

cacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggis 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 88 John’ Street,tN. Yy 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


and*fh 


dies, if you desire so. be beau- 


its everyw 


»w York Gity,vand! 


age 4 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
pes It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 

ox. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Powders, 
Bie. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so plete, recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneous) y the hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows and eyelashes light brown, brown, or black, 
without soiling the skin. No leaden hue or reddish 
tint. $1.50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
L. SHAW’S 


Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


Unequalled for convenience 
and ecomfort,improving thelooks 
of young and old charmingly. 

No false, wig-like appear- 

ance (like all other waves); 
made of natural wavy hair, 
and fastened on the head withe- 
outasingle hairepin. From $5 
to $10. Special shades extra. 

Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 
Illustrated price-list free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the 

panne Sy C.O.D., with privilege of 


L. SHAW, 


54 West il 4th St., near 6th pba New York. 
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[PEARLS 7! THE MOUTH | 














£0: ——- 10: ——-:0! %& fo: 70: ———-:0: —_. 


i BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | i 


—-:0: 20! % lo: ——:0: ——:0:_—_ 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


§ OZODONT, 


— renders the teeth wnirr, the gums rosy 
d the breath swerr. It thoroughly removes 
from the teeth and prevents decay. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 











PARFUMERIE 
CAPITOL PARIS. 
Fontaine de la Beauté, a 

beautiful liquid for the face~ cool, 
transparent, beneficial,and besutify- 
ing— 1 per box, Veloutine Face 
Powder, finest ever imported, 50c. 
and $1 per box. Extrait de 
Hose, for pale lips and cheeks, 
giving them a natural, rosy appear- 
ance—indelible—#1 per bottle. De= 
pilatory, removes ‘superfluous 
hair—sure, quick, and harmless—¢1 
per bottle. Eau de Quinine, re moves dandruff, and 
promotes the growth of hair, 75c. and $1.50 per bottle. 
Kau de Bouleau (birch wine), removes:tim and 
freckles, $1 per botie. Brillantine, a real brilliant 
article, gives the hair that much desired lustre, T5c. and 
#1 per bottle. Chatain, gives hair a fine auburn 
shade, $1 per bottle. Extrait de Noix, restores gray 
hair to its natural dark eolor-—no hair dye—1 per bot- 
tle. Ask druggists, hair and a, gots stores, for it, 
or address A. SIMONSON, 34 E. Lith St., N. ¥., Sole 
Agent for uU 8. Send for "Dese riptive Cc ircular, 


[THE ONLY PERFECT | 





TRADE-MARK. 








I= SS 
THERES MAKE HOME 


Prileire nse 
RITE 
Gael + 








Mme. GURNEY « & “OO, 
No. 6 E. Mth St., or P. 0. Box 8527, New York. 


apenas of Lace Braids and “* Arrasene.” ** How to 
e Lace,” 50c. Send 3c. for Samples and Price-List. 


Bar a FEMME COLLEGE fc: ene 
OME Bene 


7 PLiEs AND Mosqu ITOES. 








‘5c: box “ ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
.|/from) flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 
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S., C., & S. 
Simpson, 
Crawford, 
& Simpson. 


CARD. 


LADIES DESIRING A COPY OF OUR 


Fall and Winter Catalogue 


WILL PLEASE FORWARD THEIR ADDRESSES 
AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Bt... N.Y. 


Tenth Thousand now ready. 


ANN E. 
A NOVEL. 
By CONSTANCE F, WOOLSON. | 


ILLUSTRATED BY REINHART. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 





It proves the author's right to stand without ques- 
tion at the head of American womeu novelists.— 
N. ¥. Tribune. 

The appearance of “ Anne’’ may be regarded asa 
fact worth special notice, for Miss Woolson adds to 
her -observation of scenes and localities an unusual 
insight into the human heart. Sometimes one is 
ready to say that a fragment, and not an inferior frag- 


ment, of the mautle of George Eliot is resting on her | 


capable shoulders.—Ceatury, N. Y. 

The scenery is fine, the characterization excellent, 
and the purpose true. * * * It has fine touches, 
It bas admirable sketches from nature. * * * The book 
has humor, also, and pleuty of it. * * * Anne is full of | 
power, and will not soon be forgotten.—Literary | 
World, Boston. 

A strony, fresh, vigorons story, American in scene, 
people, and tone. * * * Few novels contain more 
striking incidents.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

One of the cleverest of recent American novels.— 
¥. Y. World, 

A rich contribution to American fiction.—Christian 
Intelligencer, N.Y. 

It is. one of the most remarkable combinations 
of feminine delicacy and acuieness with masculine 
strength and breadth furnished by a lady novelist 
siuce “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was given to the public. 
** * Of the hervine we can only say she is wholly 
admirable —a perfect woman. The plot is unique, 
of increasing interest, presenting many varied and 
novel scenes, and alternating artistically between 
the lighter and deeper emotions, The author exerts 
her dramatic powers to the utmost toward the close, 
and the resnit is something rarely paralleled in 
modern fiction.—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

Its characters are marvels, They are not portraits, 
nor statues, but living persons among and of us. 
Aune is a type, first of girlhood, then womanhood, 
of wondrous beauty—an imperishable flower of that 
wild, almost uncivilized, rngged region whence alone 
she could have sprung.—Cleveland Leader, 

Its wealth of plot, its rare bits of humor, its well- 
marked characterization, and its many fine pieces 
of description of natural scenery. — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The publication of a book like Miss Wovolson’s 


eae 


*Aune” is really a literary event. * * * The plot is | 


carefully studied, and is worked out with an honest 
patience and a conscientious faithfulness in details 
which merit the name of genius.—Dial, Chicago. 

Clearly a work of genius.—Boston Traveller. 

A very vigorous story. * * * Anne is very well 
drawn, and is an attractive study. — Zion’s Herald, 
Boston. 

A book which has excited more interest and expec- 
tation during its appearance in serial form than any 
American novel published for years. * * * “Anne” is 
a work of real power; its characters are painted with 
a master hand; its literary style calls for the warm- 
est praise; and the story has pre-eminently that 
sympathetic quality which is the chief charm of what 
may be called the novel of domestic life.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston, 

*Aune”™ has produced a very marked impression— 
more 80, indeed, than any other recent work of fiction. 
*** It certainly is a delightful and refreshing novel. 
—Albany Journal. 

A delightful novel of American life.—Portland Tran- 
script. 

A charming domestic story, interesting in plot and 
incident, and fresh in the telling. —St. Louis Republican. 

Itis one of the strongest and most perfectly finished 
American novels ever written. —New England Farmer, 
Boston. 

To take up this volume is to hold it until every page 
has been read. The interest is kept up without in- 
termission from begiuning to end, for new complica- 
tions and developments arise so constantly that the 
reader is kept on the qui vive.—Pittsburgh Telegraph. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
VAC TU S. —To any one sending 30c. will forward fine 
Cactus Plant. If directions are followed will thrive 
anywhere. Rocky Mountain Florist Supply Co., Gun- 
nison, Col. 


66 a week in } in your own wn town. ‘Terms and $5 outhit 
free. Address H. Hau.err & Co. ,Portiand, Maine, 


ONT DIE IN THE HOUSE.—Ask Druggists for 
“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice, 15¢, 











WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO.. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





NONPAREIL ~ 
VELVETEEN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
EYONS SILK VELVET. 


Fine- in Texture.— Rich, Full-Toned- Colors.— 


Superb in Make, Dye, and 


Finish.—Unequalled in every respect.—Can be worn as Complete 
Costume or made up with any kind’ of Dress Material. 


We would respectfully notify the public that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the 


trade-mark on the back of every-yard, a fac-simile.of which is herewith represented. 


‘Fora very hand- 
some toilet we know 
of nothing that can 
take the place of the 
NON PAREIL 
VELVETEEN.” 
— Peterson’s Maga- 


zime, 


NONPAREIL 





VELVETEEN, 
80 exactly like Ly- 
ons velvet that few 
experts can tell the 
difference.” — Dem- 
orest’s Illustrated 


Journal, 


To be purchased throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers. 


Sole Agents for) 
Wholesale only f 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street. N. Y. 





Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. _ Street, ts POs ee 


ELEGANT GOODS AT LOW PRICES, 
Summer Goods Closing Out at Bargains. 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, SUIT3, MILLINERY, 
SHOES, BOYS’ CLOTHING, &c. 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, TRUNKS, &e. 


ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 





MAIL 
Do your Shopping at Home, 





JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 


Our ** PERFECT” 


far surpass all others, 
in the highly important 
matter, 
child, of PERFEC- 
TION IN FIT and 
BEAU Y OF SHAPE; 

while they are also 
the most DURABLE 
waist in the market, 
being made of the best 
materials, in a superior 
‘}Jmanner, 


Catalogues, giving de- 
scriptions of BOYS’ 
CLOTHING, GIRLS’ 
CLOTHING, BABIES’ 
OUTFITS, and EVERY- 
THING for Childrens’ 
wear, for all ages up to 16 years, sent on application. 
Particular attention to mail orders. 


BEST & CO., 


60 West 23a St., bet. 51 5th & 6th Ave., N.Y. 





\ rE should be pleased to ‘to have strangers and visit- | 


ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE 


3 Union Square, New York. 


RY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 


Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought for cash, “Tel ming. Mor pete S. 
Goods, Silks, Shawls, mmings, Hosiery, 
U pholstery, ‘ancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wrees, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing G iA, 
Infante’, 0: ® and Girly @Outfite, &e. Samples, infor- 
mation, and “ SHOPPING GUIDE” free on application. 

COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
EE say —" saw this Advertisement. 






Imported and Domestic. Send two 
CAR DS 8c. stamps for new set and price list. 
W HITTING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Large New Style Chromo Cards, no two alike, with 
name, 10. ; 3 Opks.. 5c: 0. A. Brainard, Higg zanum, Ct, 


Pox phine Habit Cured in10_ 
30 D Days. No Pay until Cured, 
§ at Srerunns, M. D., Lebanon, , Ohio. 


$5 t0 $20 Kats: ton Pind Mae 





WAISTS for children | 


to a growing 4 


Lilipntian Bazaar | 


the same | 


BOUTILLIER & CO.,, | 


$77 
$] 


hQ) Chromo, Motto 
Sgmple book,25c, Franklin Prtg.Co., New Havyen,Ct. 


BRIGHT AS WHEN NEW! 





Renders Silver, Nickel and Silver- Plated 
Ware, Plates on Stoves, Plate - Glass, Soda 
Fountains, Show-Cases, &c., &c.. glistening 


as when fresh from the store. Saves time, 
preserves the surface, and contains no cor- 
rosive or gritty substance. 


BUY NO IMITATIONS! DEMAND THE GENUINE! 


HLEGAN 'T 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


AT 


WHOLESALE. 


Novelties in Buttons, Embroideries, Feather Trim- 
mings, Embroidered Robes, Ornaments, Marabouts. 
The attention of the trade is invited. 


E DWARD A. MORRISON, 893 Broadway. 


SPLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 
on ORNAMENTAL 


GRASSES 


EVERLASTING 


F> FLOWERS 


Tastefully ar rauuged in povayars and DESIGNS, 
e in 
LARGEST STOCK. FINEST COLORS. 
No other house offers such advantages to the Whole- 
sale Trade. Florists,Druggists,Fancy and Art Stores 
should send for our Illustrated Wholesale Price-List. 
Natural , Flowers and Moss, bleached aud 
dyed to order. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


179-183 E, Main St., ROCHESTER. NY. 
0-206 Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches, 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Stamping Patterns, 


NEW, no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name | 
on, 10e. Warranted best pack sold. Agents 


Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
50 LARGE all new ee CARDS for 1883 with 
name 10c. Try me. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


A WEEK 


$12 a day at home easily made. 
Outfit free. 


Costly 
Address Trur & Co. 


Augusta, Maine, 


Hand. d Bouquet Cards. with name,10c, 


1 Cents buys 3 Lovely Ad: Cards and a None- 
such Cook-Book. Guo, C. Hanrorp, Syracuse, N.Y. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, 





“NONPAREIL | 


when made up, looks «| 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 

EGYPT UNDER ITS KHEDIVES; or, 
Houve of Bondage under New Masters. By Epwin 
Dr Leon, Ex-Avent and Cousyl-General in Egypt. 
With Maps and Ilastratious. 4to, Pauper, 20 cents. 


II 


The Old 


The 
Revised Greek-Enylish New Testament, containing 
Westcorr & Hoxt's Greek Text-and the Revised 
English Version, on opposite pages. Together with 
the Rev. Dr. Souarr’s Intrvoduetion to Westcott & 
Hort’s “New Testament jn the Original Greek.” 
Crown 8yvo, Half Leather, $8 50, 


Ii, 

A MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY and Kindred Snb- 
jects for the Regular Army, Volunteers, and Militia 
of the United States. Being a thorough Compila- 
tion of Rules, Regulations, and*Principles, collected 
from the Most Authentic Sonrces. By James Reaan, 
First-Lieutenant and RK. Q. M, 9th Infantry, U.S. 
Army. 32mo, Leather, with Clasp, $2 00. 

lV, 

TOURIST’S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. ‘The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samue. 
AvaMs Drake, Author of “*Nooks and Corners of 
the New England Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &e. 
With Illustrations by W. Hamivron Gusson. Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00 so, a full supply is 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favorite 
work—4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50, 

¥. 


NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF’ S CALIFORNIA, 
California for He ith, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
j00k for Tr: and Settlers. New Edition, 
thoroughiy Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 












the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tropical Fruits, 
Colony Seitleme nts, Methods of Irrigation, &. By 


Cuan res Nonpnorr. 


With Maps and Numerous Il- 
lustrations. 


Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 
vi 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 

EUROPE AND THE EAST: 


beiny a Guide through 
Great Britain and Lreland, France, Belyinm, liol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria. Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, United States, and Canada. By W. 
Prupreokw Ferniver. Wi 


h Maps and Plans of Cit- 
ies. Twenty-first Year (1882). ln Three V 

12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
The volumes sold separat 


Vou. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vou. Il. —Germany. Austria, Italy, Sicily and 
Malta, Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Tur- 
key, Greece. 

Vou. ILL.—Switgerland, Tyrol, Dewmark, N¢« 


rway, 

Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Canada, 
Vil. 

CARLYLE’'S TOUR IN IRELAND 

of My Irish Journey in 1849. By 

With a Portrait. 


Reminiscences 
Tuomas CaRn.y.e, 





12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4to, 
Paper, 10 cents, 
Vill, 
GRAY. By Epmunn W.Gosse. 12mo, Cc loth, 75 cents. 


The Latest Volume issued in the “ English Men 
of Letters.” 

IX. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Warren W. Sxeat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-S:; 1xon 
in the University of Caml bridg ge. 12 mo, Cloth, $1 2 
Uniform with “The Studeut’s Series.” 


: 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD, 
seing Part IL of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ** The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “The Boy Travellers, 


&c. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$2 50. 





XI. 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By ALYRED 
Bannou. lilustrated with 120 Drawings. by. MM. 
Emile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, Jules G irnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, ‘Jean-Paul L aurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. “ha a Ed: Morin, Scott, 
Vovel, Zier, &c., and a great number of Drawings by 
Victor Hugo engraved by Méaulle. Translated from 
the French by Kurey E. Fuewen. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


XII. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES, A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
srokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. Svo, 1083 pages, 


Law Sheep, $7 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Fortune’s Marriage. By Georatana M. Craik. 20 cts, 


The Minister’s Son. By M.C. Stiniine. 20 cents, 


My Watch Below; or, 


Yarns Spun when off 
By W. Ciark Russet 


20 cents. 


Duty. 


Unknown to 
20 ceits, 


History. By Cuartorre M. Yona. 


A Model Father. By D. Cunistim Murray. 10 cents, 

“So They Were Married.” By Waurer Besant and 
James Rive. Llustrated. 20 cents. 

The “Lady Maud:” Schooner Yacht. By W. Crank 


Russe.t. Lllustrated. 20 cents. 


Lady Jane. By Mrs, Onirnant. 10 cents, 


Marjory. By the Author of ‘‘ James Gordon’s Wife.” 
20 cents, 
Anne. By Constranoz F. Woorson, Illustrated by 


Reinhart. $1 25. 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. 


Evizauetu 
Wormecey Latimer. 


By Mrs. 


20 cents. 


Geraldine and Her Suitors. 
15 cents. 


By M. C. M. Simpson, 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By Annix Tuomas. 15 cts. 

2 Harver & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any purt of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C2 Hanren’s Caratogunt mailed free on receipt of 
Nine.Cents in stanups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





FACETLA. | 
\ JenstyMan went to | 
Mauch Chavk, Penneyl- 
vauia, to spend his vaca- 
tion, and during the first 
night three old hens, 
which had gone to roost 
on a tree outside his bed- ! 
room window, were 
turbed by a cat, and flew 
into the apartment. The 
Jerseyman awakened and 
slashed around until the 
bewildered fowls found 
their way out. The next 
morning he told his host 
that he should come there 
every summer, for during 
the whole night he had 
but three mosgui- 


——_——<@»—_——— 


A lady in the West of 
Scotland said to a certain 
humorist, “‘ Really, Mr. 
Johnstone, there’s nae 
end to your wit.” 

“Gude forbid, madam,” 
answered the humorist, 
“that I should ever be at 
my wits’ end !” 


dis- 


seen 


toes. 





poeta 

Whiy is a stupid servant 
like a church bell 7—Be- 
cause often tolled, 


patina 

Which are the laziest 
fish in the sea ?—Oysters, 
because always found in 
beds. 

Can a shepherd's crook 
be termed a ramrod ? 

———>—_ — 

When Bertali, the cari- 
caturist, whose death was 
recently announced, was 
engaged in the work of 
illustrating Balzac’s nov- 
els, he once upon a time 
came upon a difficult and 
involved passage, so ab- 
struse that he took it to the author, with the humble 
remark, “I don’t exactly catch the sense of this.” 

“Let's see it,” said the novelist. ‘‘Oh, there’s no 
meaning toitatall! That's why I put it in.” 

“Why you put it in?” 

“Exactly. You see, for the average reader all that 
is clear scems easy; and if from time to time I didn’t 
give him a complicated and empty sentence, he would 
think that he knew as much as I did. Consequently 
every now and then | tip him something heart-break- 
ing; and he puzzles over it, and re-reads it, and takes 
his head between his hands and glares at it; and then, 
when he can make neither head nor tail of it, he is 
verfectly happy, and says, ‘Great man, that Balzac; 
~ knows more than I do!’” 








a ee See 

There is “ a great financial nobleman” upon the Ber- 
lin Bourse who is freely spoken of behind his back as 
“the baron with the eighty-three pairs of trousers.” 
The origin of this very novel title is soon told. One 
day, when the baron was at his tailor’s, he was partic- 
ularly struck with some trouser cloth of a new and 
extraordinary pattern. 

*] should like a pair of trousers made from that 
cloth,” he said; “ but it would be very disagreeable if 
one of my colleagues were to appear in a similar pair. 
Have you made any trousers of that pattern ?” 

“None as yet, Herr Baron,” answered the tailor. 
“1¢ you will honor me with your order, you will be 
the very first wearer.” 

“ Good!” said the man of money. “I will be the last 
as well as the firet. I do not like my dress to be 
copied.” 

The tailor smiled as politely as he could, and ob- 
served that be had a large quantity of the cloth, and 
that, as the pattern was likely to be in demand, he was 
sure to be called upon to make many other pairs of 
trousers from it. 

“That is by no meang necessary,” said the baron; 
* it will be worth my while to purchase the monopoly 
of the pattern, Just see how many pairs of trousers 
it will make.” 

The tailor looked at his books, made a short calcu- 
lation, and then informed his customer that the cloth 
could be exhausted only by being cut up for eighty- 
three pairs of trousers. 

** Good!” replied the financier. “I will take them all.” 

He is now said to be provided with more pairs of 
trotisers than any other man of fashion in the whole 
world. 





—_———_—-@——— 
A Cooxtye Cuvs—The rolling-pin, 
wifiipsitainienins 


An Irishman who had travelled across the continent 
was returning home ae from having “ seen 
nothing,” when, in a field by the road, he saw a fight. 
He stopped his carriage, hurried to the scene of ac- 
tion, took his side, with small reference to the ques- 
tion at issue, obtained his due amount of blinding 
bruises, and groped his way back to his carriage, ex- 
claiming, “ Be jabers, this is the first bit of pleasure I 
have had since I have been from home!” 
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PLEASURES OF YACHTING. 


“They tell me Brown has a great ear for music,” 
said Fenderson. 

** Well,” replied Simmons, ‘‘I know he has a great 
ear—two of them, in fact; bat I did not know that 
they were for music. I supposed they were for brush- 
ing flies off the top of his head.” 

a 

* But,” continued Mrs. Fogg, *‘ there is reason in all 
things, you know.” 

** Excepting, of course, most of the things you say,” 
rejoined Fogg, the hard-hearted monster. 


_ Why does a thrifty housewife never attain perfec- 
tion ?—Because she is always mending. 
Pls IR A Sete 


A boy paid his first visit to one of the public schools 
; the other day a scholar, and as he came home at 
| night his mother inquired : “ Well, Henry, how do you 
like going to school ?” 

“Bully!” he replied, in an excited voice. “I saw 
four boys licked, one girl get her ear pulled, and a big 
scholar burned his elbow on the stove. I don’t want 
to miss a day.” 























Tivr Past—Carroriwe Era. 


AT THE 


Why is a conundrum like a monkey ?—It is far-fetch- | 


ed, and full of nonsense. 


yn ac 
Why must we suppose Job slept warm ?—Because 
he had three comforters. 


as ae ey 2 
What kind of a field is older than you are ?—One 
that is pasturage. 


, 18 It not? 
3 and it’s warmer, and enjoys better health.” 
“Why does it enjoy better health 2?” 

* Because it gets up earlier.” 

eiisnnlacilipaenteias 

Which of the animals took the least baggage into 
the ark ?—The rooster and fox, because they only took 
comb and brush. 











Tive Present—Fan Dryriorment. 
OPERA. 


Why is a woman going to get her son Benjamin a 
pair-of shoes like one going to church ?—She is going 
to get Bene-fitted. 

i J cetecientiiemiatiions 

Why are country girls’ cheeks like well-printed cali- 
co ?—They are warranted to wash and keep their color. 

> aaenee s 

Why is news spelt N E W S2—Becanse it comes 

from North, East, West, and South. 
———_~>—— 

Professor St. George Mivart, in his work on the cat, 
fays that “it has a language of sounds to express its 
emotions.” 

Why is a New York milkman like the fish that swal- 
lowed Jonah ?-—Because he finds a prophet (profit) in 
the water. 








AN UNHEEDED WARNING. . 


Boy. “Turner, now, Granpua, I PoLD you To LOOK ovT, AND rou saIp, ‘Teacu your Granny!’” 
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There is a story of an 
Imperial Highness waltz- 
ing thfice ib the same 
eyening with an English 
lady-at the Court in-Ber- 
lit, She naturally felt, 
and. frankly - expressed, 
herself hi hly flattered by 
the compliment. 

“I did not intend it as 
a compliment,” was the 
answer, 

“'Phen;” said the lady, 
somewhat upset, “ your 
Highness. niust be very 
fond; of dancing.” 

“T detest dincing,” was 
the still unsatisfactory re- 











yor’ 
é 


tS Ay EELS sponse. , 

wrsh 7 (ea 72 fy - Undeterred by her ill 

ENPESIENCE, success, our, fair English- 
woman - still ‘prosecuted 


her inquiries. 

“What, then, may I 
ask, can be your Imperial 
Highness’s motive for 
dancing ?” 

** Madame,” was the ex- 
alted personage’s curt re- 
ply, “ I dance to perspire!” 

ebarttientiipiclbantinss 


A gentleman relating an 
accident he had met with 
at Greenwich from 9g fall, 
was asked by a sergeant 
if it was near the verte- 
bree that he had been hurt. 
“No, sir,” was the reply; 
“it was near the Observa- 
tory.” 
> A rich- manufacturer 

Dj), having provided a wed- 
4 i ding feast, invited thereto 
his chief mechanician, a 


Fu/~ 








7 wie “p . ye man more familiar with 
Af CURE A Tot Ary Ce ae science than society, 
named Smith. Late in 


the evening one of the 
young men of the family, 
finding Smith roaming 
about the supper table. 
pressed him to partake of 
various dishes, which were declined on account of 
their unfamiliar look; but upon being assured that 
he would certainly like the croquettes, he consented 
to try the strange viand. The first taste surprised him 
into his early dialect, and he ejaculated, * Gosh, it’s 


hash !” 
—_—— 


Why is a promissory note like a blade of grass ?—It 
comes to-maturity by falling due (dew). 


a 
Why are the sun and moon like the marriage con- 
tract ?—Because they govern the tide (tied). 
_—_——_>—— 


When is a woman not a woman ?—When a little 
cross. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


** Come here, my little Eddy,” said a gentleman to a 
youngster of seven, years of age, while sitting in the 
parlor, where a large company was assembled. ‘“‘ Do 
you know me?” 

* Yes, sir, L think Edo.” 

“Who am I, then? Let me hear.” 

“You are the man that kissed sister Angeline last 
night in the conservatory,” 


A clergyman who had been staying some time at the 
house of a friend, on going away called to him little 
Tommy, aud asked him what he should give bim for 
a present. Tommy, who had great respect for the 
“eloth,” thought it was his duty to suggest some- 
thing of a religious nature, so he answered, hesitating- 
ly, ‘‘I—I—think I should ‘like a Testament, and I 
know I should like a popgun.” 


“Can you tell me,” asked a Sunday-school teacher of 
a little girl, ** why the Israclites made a golden calf ?” 

* Because they hadn't gold enough to make a cow,” 
was the reply. 


“Why should we celebrate Washington’s birthday 
more than mine ?” asked a teacher. 


**Cos he never told a lie!” shouted a small boy. 


“Now, then, the first boy of the grammar class 
stand up.” 

First boy stands up, blushing. 

* Here I be, zir.” 

Examiner. ‘Well, my good boy, can you tell me 
what vowels are ?” 

First Boy. “‘ Vowls, zir? Ess, of course I can!” 

Examiner. ‘ Tell me, then, what are vowels 2?” 

First Boy (grinning at the simplicity of the question), 
“ Vowls, zir?) Why, vowls be chickens !” 


A very quick child made an observation to her gov- 
erness the other day, which had a great deal of truth 
init. “ How is it, my dear,” inquired the lady, “ that 
you do not understand this simple thing ?” 

“T do not know, indeed,” shé answered, with a per- 
plexed look; * but I sometimes think I have so many 
things to learn that I have not time to understand.” 
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THE LAST ROW(S) OF SUMMER. 














